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Introduction 


One of die most popular themes used in early science 
fiction was that of a world-wide disaster—either natural, 
man-made or alien in nature. Along with interplanetary 
tales, such stories were the main features of the pulps that 
featured science fiction long before the beginning of all 
science fiction magazines. And, even with the advent of 
such magazines, the disaster story remained a staple item. 

In the Munsey magazines, such stories of planetary 
disaster were always among the most popular fiction 
published in the magazines. George Allen England had 
the Earth ravaged by strange monsters from outer space in 
“The Empire of the Air.” Erie Stanley Gardner had the 
world threatened by floods in “New Worlds.” Human 
criminals were the menace that threatened the peace of the 
planet in Murray Leinster’s “The Man Who Put Out the 
Sun.” In “Drink We Deep,” by Arthur Leo Zagat, invaders 
from beneath a lake threaten the entire human race. Novel 
after novel had mankind about to perish or the very planet 
on the brink of annihilation. 

Two distinct types of disaster novels were published. 
One was the fast-paced action story, with the emphasis on 
what was happening and how people were working to stop 
it. The second type novel placed main emphasis on how 
people reacted to the disaster and dwelt more on the 
human aspect of the problem. In this book we reprint two 
novels, each representing one of these two types. 


“Red Twilight” by Harl Vincent is the fast-action type 
novel of interplanetary disaster. A strange red vapor hides 
the sun and at the same time begins to suck the Earth dry 
of water. The hero and his scientist friend travel to Mars 
to battle this menace. Harl Vincent (1894-1968) was the 
pen-name of Harl Vincent Schoepflin, an engineer who 
wrote science fiction for both the adventure pulps and the 
science fiction magazines. He had over 70 published 
stories and was quite popular in the late twenties and early 
thirties. “Red Twilight” was his only serial and it is one of 
his best stories. Needless to say, it has never been reprinted 
since its initial appearance in 1931. 

Our second complete novel is “World’s End” by Victor 
Rousseau. In this novel, a menace much like that in “OfF 
on a Comet” brings about severe changes on the Earth. 
Instead of the focus on what is being done about the 
disaster, the novel concentrates on what happens to the 
people involved with it. There are no alien menaces in this 
story. People are the only living creatures to cause trouble. 
It is a powerful story of love and hate. The author, Victor 
Rousseau Emanual, was a very popular writer for the 
Munsey magazines. He also had several stories in the early 
science fiction magazines, His novel, “The Beetle Horde,” 
was the cover story for the first issue of Astounding Stories. 

Because of the length of our two feature novels, there 
are no short stories in this issue. 
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Red Twilight 

An outlawed scientist and his adventurous friend Ford Matthews alone dared to face 
the truth, when blood-colored vapors hid the sun and warned of disaster to Earth 

By HARL VINCENT 

Author of “Beyond the Dark Nebula,” etc. 

trouble, ll was time he visited an 
oculist. He dismissed the nuttier and 
returned to the financial statement on 
his desk. 

Just past thirty and looking younger, 
with his straight youth till body and 
Nordic blondness, Ford managed the 


CHAPTER I. 


W HEN he first noticed the 
change in the light. Ford 
Matthews blinked and made 
a notation on his calendar pad. Eye 
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big export business be had inherited 
from his father, and did a good job 
of it. Alrcadv he was known to Wall 
Street as a clever youngster wlm w;i> 
bound to make his mark. 

But this everlasting grind, this battle 
of wits and of dollars, was irksome. 
Ford had looked forward to other 
things when ill college. An outdoor 
life; adventure and travel. Most oi 
all, a fantastic but hopeful search for 
his long lost brother. Paul. Fhil the 
sudden passing of their father had 
brought a change in his plans. Ford 
was now chained to his desk in an office 
whose luxurious furnishings oppressed 
him; where the metallic chatter of the 
ticker was ever in his cars. He drove 
himself to his tasks here within steel 
and granite walls that towered at the 
lower end of Manhattan Island. Of 
all places, this s|>arkling June Day ! 

He grew restless now, without 
knowing why. The figures danced lie- 
fore hint in a glow like that of fire¬ 
light. Ford looked up and brought his 
gaze to bear absent-mindedly on I lie- 
spot where, but a few moments earlier, 
a shaft of sunlight had made dazzling 
golden-brown highlights and mellow 
shadows ol the oaken panels and 
molding 

A mysterious alteration had come in 
the appearance of the rich carving; the 
tiny gargoyles grinned down at him 
maliciously, their wicked i e a I it r e s 
wreathed in flame-lit haze. The shad¬ 
ows were deep and menacing with red 
mists. It seemed as if a vast conflagra¬ 
tion flared in the heavens. 

Somewhere ill the outer offices a 
feminine scream rose hysterically and 
ended in a choked gasp. The door 
hurst 0|ien and Ford’s secretary en¬ 
tered, swaying uncertainly, with cheeks 
ashen and eyes staring wildly. 

" Look!” she quavered. |toiniing. 


“The sun, Mr. Matthew's! The ~kv! 
It’s the end of the world!" 

And then Miss Knowles, coolly effi¬ 
cient and uucscilahlc hu-incss woman 
that she was, fell forward with a shud¬ 
dering moan. Fatching her in llts 
arms as she toppled. Ford stretched 
her limp form on a divan. The over¬ 
wrought girl had fainted 

Something very uni.:, out of the 
ordinary had happened Fold could 
hear the clamor oi his employees de¬ 
serting their desks in the outer offices 
and crowding to the exits lie rushed 
to the window. 

The sun. an enormous hall of lire, 
hung there motionless, it- rim aflame 
and dripping blood-red in a crimson 
haze. In the lurid hali-lighl the waters 
ol the liarlmr rippled and smoldered 
like the surface of a vast lava caldron. 
A veritable geheuna had come out of 
the skies to visit the proud anil pros¬ 
perous New Vork of t<)ti-> 


E IC'.IITV stories below, Battery 
Park was a restless sea of huniaii- 
ily Milling, gesticulating crowds 
already packed the area and cv ery lace 
Was turned skyward Idle frantic 

shouts of men mingled in a terrified 
roar that swelled to drown out the 


noise' of the city 

A police siren shrieked somewhere 
in the canon of Broadway, Sid the 
clanging ol gongs added to the din as 
reserves were rushed to the congested 
areas The roar of a lugh-powered air¬ 
ship rose lo a thunder and then trailed 
oil into a smooth purr a- a five- 
motored monoplane of the Meteoro¬ 
logical Service swept pa-l and drove 
off into the red him. its bright wings 
appearing to drip live flame lie-lore they 
were swallowed up in the eerie haze 

Suddenly it was choking hot ; un- 
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bearable. The breath of a furnace 
drilled in thruiiglt I lie o|>cn window, 
and il reeked ui alien gases and of de¬ 
cay—of dead tiling*. 

Stilling, Ford stumbled to bis desk 
and tore at tile call lever of Ins visi- 
lilione. An interminable delay ensued 
before the frightened face of the op¬ 
erator Hashed on the viewing disk. 
.Mechanically, the girl repeated his 
number, and he saw that her eyes were 
vYicanl and staring. These girls stuck 
to their jobs through thick and thin. 
The crack of doom itself would not 
drive them from their posts. 

The disk glowed anew, and Owen 
W'ardell, most eccentric of Earth's 
scientists, looked out at hint scowling, 
llis lean jaw was set in grim lines, and 
the mop of iron-gray.hair was tousled. 

"Oh, it's you!" Wardell said. 
" Come out here right away, will you?” 
lie was turning from the disk. 

" lint, Owen, wait! This crimson 
fog—what is it r The city is upset.” 

" I know,” tile scientist Hung back. 
“ It’ll Ik 1 worse later. I reported it to 
Washington, but those fools down 
there wouldn't listen, as usual.” His 
scowl dcetieucd and he shrugged his 
shoulders expressively. ” Come right 
out, will you? I think this is the chance 
you've been waiting twenty years for.” 

The thin lips relaxed in a quick 
half-smile and the scientist reached for 
the lever of his visipluinc. Ford’s disk 
went blank, lie could not summon his 
scientist friend to the screen again. 

Galvanized into sudden activity, he 
dashed through the empty outer office 
and made his way to the street lloor by 
way of the sole automatic elevator. 
The others had heen forsaken by their 
operators. Dashing through the de¬ 
serted corridor, he flung hiii)self into 
the tangle of panic-stricken humans 
who struggled and fought and 


screeched outside the main entrance of 
the building. 

Sweating red-lit laces were thrust 
into his own, then lost in the 'mob. 
Groans and wild ..bricks smote his 

fainted not three feet from where he 
was wedged in the midst of tile jam, 
and he saw her head roll limp on her 
shoulders before she slid down under- 
loot. Some man reached to help her, 
was smashed aside In' the mob. 

Over at the subway kiosk on Howl¬ 
ing Green the press was thickest. A 
burly policeman climbed over ducking 
heads and heaving shoulders, scram¬ 
bling to the top of the structure. He 
was shouting through cupped hands. 
Somehow his voice carried through the 

“The subways are blocked!” he 
yelled. “ Take side streets to the 
rivers. Spread out!” 

Some one shrieked piercingly, an 
awful gurgling cry of horror. 

A street urchin wriggled through 
from somewhere and looked up grin¬ 
ning in Ford's lace. 

" Rotten mess, ain't il, mister?" lie 
shrilled. Then lie was whisked away 
and Hung violently against a stone wall 
that loomed suddenly close. There was 
a sickening crunch as the little bullet¬ 
shaped head struck a projecting ledge. 
And the scrawny body slumped down 
between those jostling elbows and 
scrambling, kicking feci that were 
everywhere around him. 

The red twilight and the bloody haze 
that dimmed vet revealed the more 
clearly, made a nightmare oi it all. 

F ORD managed to worm his way 
toward the corner, pressing close 
to the rough building wall. 
Knuckles skinned. It was in a bedlam 
of noise and of brutal struggling with 
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“ You lliink it is a serious menace 
to the world?” lie ventured. 

“ I know it. Ford. In the first place, 
I’ve maintained all my life that oilier 
planets were inhabited by intelligent 
beings. For that I’ve been ridiculed 
bv the whole scientific world. Now 
they will not listen when I lell them 
that this 1 red twilight ’ is the direct 
result of certain radiations from Mars, 
which is now approaching conjunction 
with the earth—its nearest distance. 
But I have measured these radiations. 
Ford, this red twilight is a warlike 
move of the Martians!" 

Ford stared agape. ” What effect 
will it have?” 

“ I don’t know. The world will find 
out within a few hours. You and I, 
Ford, are going out there and investi¬ 
gate. We’ll make a trip to Mars and 
find a way to stop it, if the thing proves 
to be what I suspect.” 

“ You mean,” Ford demanded, 
“ that the space ship is completed—a 
success? That we can do the tiling 
we’ve talked about for years?” 

“ Positively.” The scientist’s eyes 
softened as they took in the sudden 
flush of excitement that mantled his 
young friend’s cheeks. ” I have taken 
it out beyond the stratosphere,” he 
said, “ and put it through a stiff course 
of sprouts. It’s practical. We’ll leave 
within an hour, if you are willing.” 

“Willing! But the export busi- 

“ There’ll be no business for many 
a day! Look!” The scientist flipped 
the lever of his visiphonc and called 
for a close-up flash of Union Square. 

P ICTURED in the disk was a rest¬ 
less multitude gazing at the sky. 
They jostled and shoved one an¬ 
other, as before. The |>olice were 
everywhere in the throng, quelling as 


best they could the minor riots. The 
cheering effect of the first bulletin had 
worn off. 

At one point a soap-box orator was 
haranguing a little group of listeners. 
Warded adjusted the focus and tuning. 

“ I tell you, friends,” the wild-eyed 
S|>eaker was shouting, “ the Judgment 
Day is at hand! Hark not to the prat- 
ings of these scientists who would ex¬ 
plain the vengeance of an angry God 
with their talk of harmless natural 
phenomena!’’ 

Some one in the crowd booed, and a 
general laugh went up as the speaker 
fought to maintain his position in the 
midst of the increasing press. A 
woman struggled to his side and, fling¬ 
ing her arms over her head, screamed 
frantic prayers to the crimson heavens. 
Moaning then, she collapsed and the 
crowd drew back, suddenly stilled and 
ashamed. 

The speaker’s voice rose anew: “ It 
is the last trumpet we are facing, my 
friends, and it behooves us to make 
our peace—” 

His voice broke off abruptly and the 
disk went blank as Owen flipped the 
lever. 

“ You see,” the scientist groaned. 
“ Nothing can convince them that the 
red twilight is harmless.” 

Abruptly Owen Warded rose from 
his chair, to stare white-faced at a 
slender tube partly filled with clear 
liquid. Enlightenment, Ford saw, had 
come to bis friend in that instant. 

” My God. Ford, it’s the water!” he 
whispered huskily. “ They’re stealing 
our water supply—either to destroy us, 
or to fill their dried-up canals! Sec— 
the level in the graduate has dropped 
a full cubic centimeter in the past half 
hour. There’ll be drought and famine 
in the wake of this red twilight. Des¬ 
peration, and death! It’s the end of 
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down there, the color of blood. This 
thing that was happening to his world 
was a monstrous nightmare, from 
which he must soon awaken. 

••Owen,” he asked, “you honestly 
think there’s a chance oi our doing 
something ?’’ 

The scientist shrugged. " 1 have 
hopes. If we fail it will be easier to 
die here than in the mad inferno they 
will make of Earth.” 

F OUR hours passed. Warded busied 
himself w'ilh his astronomical in¬ 
struments, and with a mass oi 
calculations that he was setting down 
with flying pencil. 

The controls of the vessel were set 
to provide for maximum repulsion 
from Earth and for maximum attrac¬ 
tion to Mars. There was no possibility 
of swerving from their course. The 
acceleration was terrilic. Ford stole a 
glance at the velocity indicator. They 
were traveling a thousand miles a sec¬ 
ond! And yet the space ship appeared 
to hang motionless in the void. 

Earth was a liny red orb, all Imt 
lost in the background of brilliant 
light-points that were the stars The 
sun, visible only from one of the hunk 
rooms up lop, was a flaming while 
mass that could not Ire safely viewed 
save through semi-opaque screens. 

Ford wandered through the vessel, 
and marveled at the care with which 
each item of the amazingly intricate 
mechanisms had been assembled. 

Nearly ten years had been S|>cih in 
the design, the building and rebuilding. 
There were thousands of parts, manu¬ 
factured to Owen’s specifications, in 
dozens of factories scattered all over 
the world. 

Atomic motors driving gravity-wave 
generators used ordinary scrap iron as 
fuel. Disintegrating the atoms of the 


metal and utilizing the nuclear energy, 
they would require only a few pounds 
of the almost worthless material for 
the present journey. .Motor spheres, 
charged with this strange and intense 
energy of the purring generators, were 
capable of intensify ing or reversing the 
eliect of gravitation. The ship was pro- 
|telled by (lie attraction or repulsion of 
the heavenly bodies. Starting with the 
old Einstein theory of the relation 
bet w een magnetism and gravitation, 
(liven had worked out definite usable 

Fortl climbed to the observation 
dome up on top and found his friend 
in a stale of great excitement. 

“ Take a htok!” The scientist indi¬ 
cated the ey epiece of a curious instru¬ 
ment attached to the lower end of the 
telescope. 

Ford squinted through the liny 
a|>eriure and saw nothing hut a weav¬ 
ing light - pencil of green flickering 
against the dark background. 

•’ What is it.'” 

" The thing that’s causing all the 
trouble. A I ream of invisible vibrations, 
spanning the heavens in an enormous 
arc which reaches from Mars to Earth. 
Just as I sus|>ectcd : the dev ils are steal¬ 
ing our water; transporting it over this 
ray . I made the thing visible by using 
a fluorescent filler-screen.” 

“ Rut, Owen, I don’t understand.” 
Ford Item over to peer once more 
through the instrument. 

Wardell shrugged. " Neither do I, 
quite," he admitted. “ But it proves 

That was the last Ford heard.- At 
that instant the slender green ray 
spread wide to till his entire held of 
vision. With a vivid hurst of light it 
seemed to sweep into his very eyes 
to strike him down. A shrill vibratory 
note rose high, to end in a deafening 
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" Whal! ’Way out here'" An awed 
realization of the vastness of the space 
that separated them from Faith crept 
into Ford’s whispered words. 

” Yes, ’way out here.” Owen's voice 
was listless; tired. “We cannot com¬ 
municate with them, of course. Our 
transmitter is too small, lint the pow¬ 
erful central stations of the newscast¬ 
ers seem to span the distance easily. 
We’ll know what’s going on hack there 
—only loo well.” 

“ Things are bad ?” 

“ Bad.” The scientist scowled dark¬ 
ly, then reached for the control levers. 
With a savage jerk he dropped the lit¬ 
tle vessel into the cloud bank below. 


CHAlTKk IV. 


0 \ FR the snrlace of a vast desert 
land they drifted The rain beat 
down in torrents on thirst v 
sands that soaked it up without leav ing 
the tiniest puddle as evidence of its 
coming. As far as the eye could see, 
there was not a trace of vegetation. 
No living thing was in sight, nor did 
it seem that life ever had existed in 
this drab and forbidding wasteland. 

“Humph!” Owen grunted. " They 
surely needed the rain.” 

“ Looks as if this were the lirsl in 
centuries,” Ford commented, lie was 
thinking of what the verdant Fields of 
his own country would look like when 
the Martians had finished. If there 

“ Thousands of centuries, more than 
likely. This planet is ages older than 
Farlh." The scientist lapsed once 
more into gloomy silence. 

A fringe of low hills ap|>eared at 
the horizon and swiftly drew near. The 
barren, rocky slopes showed as little 


promise of the presence of life as had 
the desert. 

Ford stole a glance at lti> friend It 

shell like this. Was it that lie had 
despaired of success? Or had the visi- 
plionc brought to him something up¬ 
setting i Ford reached for its lever. 

"Don't!” Owen snapped, observing 
his motion. “ Leave the damn’ thing 
alone. It makes you sick.” The sci¬ 
entist scowled, anil the gray of 
his eves darkened with intense feeling. 
" They’re feeding them the stone bunk 
about (he cosmic cloud. And thcv'vo 
pul Holden in jail—the one man 
among them who has brains enough to 
learn the truth and who dares to tell 
it The fools aren't worth saving.” 

So that was it! l'ord chuckled, re¬ 
lieved in mind. Even in this crisis, in 
the lace of the astounding thing he 
had accomplished ill bridging the un¬ 
thinkable distance between the two 
planets, the old feud rankled in War- 
dell's breast. He never would forget 
his dilicrences with the accepted au¬ 
thorities of the scientific world. 

" Wait until we return,” Ford re¬ 
marked solemnly. “ They’ll have to 
change their minds when the thing is 
done ” 

' I'll never go back!” the embittered 
mail snarled. 

lie stared glowering through the 
Hour port. Suddenly Ins lave lighted 
and lie extended a shaking forefinger. 

"Look, Lord, look! One of the 
canals, and a village ” 

It was true. The canal, if it could 
be called such, was a deep gully no 
less than a mile in width and extending 
an unbroken straight line in liollt di¬ 
rections to the horizon. A tiny stream 
of water that was almost lost in the 
huge ditch wandered aimlessly over its 
uneven bottom. This great cut had 
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" II looks as though they had been 
expecting us,” Ford (minted out. 

Owen was thought I id as he dropped 
the space ship to within a few leei of 
the ground in the center of the gather¬ 
ing place where the Martians were as¬ 
sembling. 

Chattering in their own outlandish 
tongue, these undersized beings of an¬ 
other world spread out into a circle 
completely surrounding the ship of the 
skies that |>oised in their midst. One, 
obviously a leader among them, made 
bold to step out in the clear space and 
stand directly beneath the open floor 

He tossed back his long mane of 
glistening black hair with a human¬ 
like gesture and gazed up at the two 
Eartluuen with shining eyes. In the 
depths of his wide black optics there 
was a gleam of friendliness, and his 
lips opened in a smile of welcome. 

“OOMK down, you Merkans,” he 
V , called out then in clipped Eng¬ 
lish that brought astonished ex¬ 
clamations from the lips of the Earth- 
men. “Come down to Tos-kir. Make 
talk with N'cet. We friends.” 

Ford gripjied his friend’s arm until 
it made him wince. 

"Did you get that, Owen? He 
speaks our language! Called us 
Merkans — Americans! Do you sup- 

“ It must be.” Owen rubbed his bi¬ 
ceps ruefully. “ That rocket wasn’t 
lost twenty years ago. They got it 
going again in some way; managed to 
reverse and land here. I’ve always be¬ 
lieved you might find your brother 
here.” Owen wrinkled his brow in 
thought as lie dropped the ship softly 
to the purple sward. “ Don’t raise 
your hopes too high, though. Some¬ 
thing is off color about this.” 


" You mean Neet is lying; that they 
plan treachery?” 

“ 1 think they're honest. But these 
little fellows are not the only inhabi¬ 
tants. Why, they haven’t the knowl¬ 
edge or ability to steal Earth's water! 
Who then can be doing it but the scien¬ 
tists of that first expedition?” lie 
shook his head. " I feel sure that 
Earlhmcn are at the bottom of this. 
It looks bad to nte.” 

How well they were to recall those 
words in the dark days to come! 

G INGERLY they Stepped forth on 
Martian soil, tottering uncertain¬ 
ly because of the lesser gravity. 
Their weight here was but little more 
than a third of what it had been on 
Earth. 

The air was cold and crisp as on a 
mountain top; but the va|H>rs that rose 
from the steaming sward reeked of 

" Say nothing about the rains,” 
Owen warned, when Xeet, smiling 
broadly, advanced to them with hands 
outstretched, ” Have to watch our 
step until we find out a few things.” 
Ford nodded understanding. 

The Martian who s|jukc broken 
English raised his voice in a few shrill 
syllables of his own longue, and iIm¬ 
pressing crowd quieted and drew back 
respectfully. With his barrel-like chest 
swelling proudly and his head thrown 
back that he might look up into their 
faces from his scant live feel of stat¬ 
ure, he addressed the Earlhmcn : 

“ Xeet glad vou come, men from 
green star. All Tos-kir glad. You 
slop here for food and for night of 

There was something pathetic in his 
childlike eagerness and in the dignity 
of his pose. F'ord turned questioning 
eyes on the scientist. 
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“ I am afraid not.” Warded replied, 
shaking his head gravely. " W e thank 
you. Neel, and wish to thank your 
people. Hut we must go to your king 
or emperor without delay ” 

“King? Kniper—what?" Neel's 
smiling countenance lengthened in 
puzzled disap|K)intment. 

“ We wish to see your ruler, the 
most important personage in your 
land,” Owen explained patiently. " We 
have tidings from the green star, and 
must convey them to the great man of 
this counlrv.” 

“ Ah-h ! Bahspalil!” Nvet's smile 
returned. " He greatest in all our 
world. Neet show you way.” 

“ Is it far?” Ford asked, noting the 
Martian’s swift frightened look in the 
direction of the space ship. 

“Two light-time, one night, If 
walk,” he returned. “ Wry quick in 
chariot of air.” 

“You will guide us there?” Owen 
questioned him. 

” In chariot ?” Neet’s wide stare w as 
one of mingled apprehension and ex¬ 
ultant daring. 

“ Yes. It is perfectly safe." 

“ Neet have no fear. Neel come 
with you.” The little fellow drew 
himself up in swift pride and turned 
to his people, snapping out short Mar¬ 
tian words with all the precise intona¬ 
tion of a drill sergeant. 

The effect was magical. The dwarf- 
folk of Tos-kir set up a cry of lament, 
their hands upraised to whatever 
strange gods they might have. Then, at 
a further barked command of Neel s, 
they dispersed quickly and made olt 
for their homes. 

Neet turned on the Karlhnien. grin¬ 
ning wide. 

“ They not know,” he explained. 
“ They fear Neet return no more. Hut 
Neet know. Know men from green 


star carry him to Thrcn-dis. Not 

" Nervy little cuss,” Ford whispered 
in Ihs friend's ear. Neet walked 
-iraigln to the entrance manhole of 
the ship, looking neither to the left nor 
right, and clambered inside. 

" You bet,” Owen agreed enthusias¬ 
tically, "I’ll wager his knees are weaker 
than yours were, that first lime you 
went up with me in one of the old 
helicopters.” 

“Oh, shut up!” good-naturedly. “I 
was a green kid then." 

" Green around the gills!” Owen 
laughed. Their good spirits had re¬ 
turned. though they knew the greatest 
dangers were still to come. 

N FKT maintained a white-lipped 
silence for many minutes after 
the ship left the ground. He had 
indicated that they must follow the 
canal for a space in tile direction of the 
setting sun. And then he clung fast 
to his seal while they accelerated. 

The Karllnncn studiously averted 
lheir eves as he struggled with his 
fears. This mortal terror that came to 
so many when first they left the ground 
was a horrible tiling. 

The shadows below were lengthen¬ 
ing as they skimmed swiftly over the 
rim of the great canal. Above them 
llie sky deepened to an emerald lute. 
Owen muttered something about an 
analysis he intended to make of this 
thin air. Some element that must be 
present in large quantities was respon¬ 
sible for the green of the heavens. 

They saw that the stream at the 
IkhIoiii of the canal had swollen from 
the rains. Though still shallow, it was 

A larger village slipped past down 
there, and a city. They shot up to five 
thousand feet to pass over a mesa that 
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Ford >!ruw in his breath sharply. 

" No doubt about llie expedition, 
Owen,” he said. “ They've done all 
ijpk It's new and orderly. N'ot like 
the towns and villages of the natives, 
nor like the aneieni ruins we saw along 
the canal.” 

''Yes. And see! There are eleelric 
si reel lamps.” Warded was as excited 
as bold. 

The green dusk had closed in on 
them, and innumerable light-points 
flashed into being along the ordered 
streets. The great central structure— 
a palace, it seemed—showed glazed 
windows suddenly alight with warm 
radiance from within. Homelike; wel¬ 
coming. 

Ford’s throat constricted. It was in¬ 
deed a far cry to Farth, to the things 
and |>cople he cherished. Perhaps lie 
would never see them again. 

W HITE laces were upturned in 
the stjuare when the space ship 
settled softly to the pavement 
An excited hubbub greeted them. Chat¬ 
tering Martians pressed in close, their 
gestures friendly. Smiles were wel¬ 
coming. But Ford’s hand closed over 
the cold bull of the automatic Owen 
thrust forward, and he lucked it safely 
In his breast pocket. 

Xcct, his chest puffed out and his 
voice raised high, was trying to force 
a way for them through the crowd. 
But the people of Thren-dis gave no 
heed. He was an oullander; a simple- 
minded villager of the drylands. And 
they were intensely curious; they want¬ 
ed to see these oddly-garbed visitors 
irom the green star at close range. 
Their slim while lingers stretched 
twill to stroke the leathern jackets. 

Pushing good-naturedly and wrig¬ 
gling their way in with sharp elbows 
prodding, they hemmed in the Earth- 


men. Ford thought grimly of the 
scene in Battery Park after the appear¬ 
ance of the red twilight. 

An uncouth metallic clangor ' rose 
then in the square, and the elfin laces 
drew back, sobered instantly. The 
shrill cries of the gnome-folk were 
stilled to throaty gurgles of disap|x>int- 
nienl as two towering figures stalked 
across the pavement from the palace 
steps. 

Huinan-likc machines of glittering 
metal, these seven-foot monsters that 
strode through the shrinking multitude 
—robots! Their massive iron feet 
clanged resoundingly on the flagstones, 
and shining, cable-like arms waved 
back the crowd. Dome-shaped heads 
surmounted the cylindrical bodies, 
with small black disks for mouths and 
twin lenses for eyes. Expressionless, 
diabolical things of tremendous power. 

“ Machine-men of Bahspahl,” Xeet 
shrilled. “ They not harm. They take 
us to Square House. Bahspahl control 
them by voice through the air. He see 
through their eyes.” 

The little Martian looked up at them 
bravely, but there was something of 
anxiety, something of uncertain terror 
in his round black eyes. 

One of the robots drew near and a 
raucous voice issued from the liny 
black disk there in its domed head. 

” You will come to the Boss,” it 
rasped. “ He requests it.” A many- 
joinlcd metallic tentacle-arm stretched 
forth, wrapping its slim end around 
Ford's wrist. 

“ Let go of nie, you iron devil!” 
Ford yelled, reaching for his~pislol. 

The metal coil relaxed slightly and 
the ratlio voice S|K>ke again. 

“ There is no cause for alarm, men 
from the skies. It is only that the 
Boss wishes to talk with you. Will 
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re<l twilight?" The blond giant was 

■■ A crimson haze accompanies tile 
,uiion of your ray. '1 lie Karlh popu¬ 
lace is m terror; there is rioting and 
killing 'i on are an Karihman—don't 
\on realize what this is doing to your 
own kind?’' There was biller eonleni|)t 
in Wardell’s voice. 

The Viking gave an unfeeling 
laugh, l ord stared at him in amaze¬ 
ment. Was this tile line brother whose 
memory had haunted him? 

Owen's lone lowered a little "It 
this ray of yours keeps on, a drought 
is coming down there on Karlh such 
as history has never recorded. There 
will Ik- famine and death; the horrible 
torment of maddening thirst. Can you, 
a mail of Karlh, bring down this calas- 

" What about the Martians, the [am¬ 
ple among whom I have lived these 
twenty y ears ?” The Viking’s voice 
was terrible. “ It is to prevent their an¬ 
nihilation 1 am doing this. Karlh can 
divide her water with us. What do 1 
care lor them? I was never one of 
them; they cast me oil." 

" Paul!” Kord shouted, bringing the 
giant up short. 

"You call me Paul?" the big man 
said in an awed voice. 


" Paul Matthews! Don't you re¬ 



blue eyes of the giant for recognition, 

you?" he demanded. 

The big man softened then 
" Ye-. I am Paul Matthews.” A big 
paw closed down over Kurd's hand, 
gripping it light, "it all seems so long 

Owen’s face was still hard, but lie 
spoke more rpticlly. 

” Paul Matthews, you are bringing 


sure- death to your own kin. Your 
brother and 1 ask, in the name of the 
human race, that you shut off the ray 

The giant shrugged, and growled: 
" I won't discuss it to-day. That is 
final.” 

It was not wise to press him, the 
scientist decided. 

" So lie it. If there’s another room 
I can use. I'll leave you with your 
brother.” 

“Sure, come along!” said Paul al¬ 
most cordially. “ I’ll lie right back, 
Kord,” he tossed over his shoulder. 
His voice trailed away. 

Kord drew hack into the room and 
stared fascinated at the silent, immov¬ 
able robots. 

W HAT [lower Paul had attained! 
Strange, though, that he had 
not been more friendly. He 
evidently didn’t feel the same thrill in 
the reunion that Ford had. He had 
lieen almost ill at case—furtive, calcu¬ 
lating; it didn’t fit in with his hard- 
boiled manner at all. Kord could not 
down the idea that some ghastly se¬ 
cret was preying on Paul’s mind. 

Where were the others, those bold 
spirits who had defied the government 
and set off in the rocket ship? Surely 
they were not all dead! 

Paul had lieen the youngest of the 
lot, hut there were plenty of husky fel¬ 
low's among them. 

llahspahl! A name with which to 
conjure, here on Mars. A god he was, 
almost, to the dwarf-folk of Tiron. 

The eerie stillness of the place op¬ 
pressed Kord, and the unseeing eyes 
of the robots’ septal headpieces. He 
turned his hark to them, moving over 
to the table. 

Under its transparent covering was 
a color photograph of a startlingly 
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licaiiiiful woman of |>erhaps forn. 
Beautiful Utl dangerous. Her eyes 
were those of a tigress—fierce and 
coui|>elliug in their intense stare 

Something clanged liehind him and 
lie wheeled about swiftly to face one 
of the rolmts, which had moved from 
the door. There was cold blue light 
deep in those lenses of eyes. They were 
not unseeing now! 

Ford's automatic roared dealeningly 
and one of die lenses crashed in, leav¬ 
ing a jagged hole gaping in the smooth 
metal of the headpiece A rasping 
screech came from the black disk lie- 
neatli, and the flexible steel arms of the 
thing were around Ford, crushing his 
own arms to his sides. He cried out, 
faint with the pain . 


••Haul! Owen'" 

Tile black disk ras|ied, chuckling 
hideously I'ord's helplessly wriggling 
I sal' was raised high ami lie haiked 
down into a vanning pil which had 
o|amed at the roliot’s feel A great 
chunk of the smooth Hoor had silently 
drop|ied away. Inside, all was black- 

1'ord‘s breath was shut oh; his ribs 
cracking with the constriction of those 
aw I ni metal tentacles. His vision 
blurred And then tile pressure was 
suddenly released: he was tumbled 
headlong through die o|am trap-door. 

Half conscious, he plunged down 
into die blackness; sipiirmiug Above 
him, a raucous laugh—metallic, yet 
horribly human. Gloating. 


TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK. 


Bush Doctors 

DLAUTIFLM, but seriient-haunted, St. Lucia in the British West Indies 
offers fertile tracts of land for sale at attractive prices But no one will 
buy them for fear of the terrible fer tic lance, whose bite means an agonizing 
death within a short space of lime. There is no cure for a fer tic lance bite 
except immediate amputation of a bitten memlier. Local hush doctors, how¬ 
ever, |x>ssess remedies for the bites of oilier less venomou- serpents Often 
these native hush doctors are successful in their treatments, which consist 
of using a series of ligatures and rubbing the wounds with herbs unknown 
to civilized medicine 

It is locally believed that a bush doctor, if well paid by a patient, will 
call to him the very snake which did the biting The snake is then killed 
and exhibited to die patron as evidence of the hush doctor's magic But 
the bush doctor—like other medicos—can kill as well as cure. The credulous 
say that lie can send a snake to bile a person whom lie wishes to destroy, 
and that he can send a snake into a house to steal jewelry or anything else 
that a serpent might carry in his mouth. 

Another feature of the bush doctor's trade is the curing of bites indicted 
by humans Women of the lower classes frequently bile other |>eople when 
fighting with them. Then the bitten person calls in the bush doctor who not 
onlv heals the wounds, but, every one believes, causes the teeth of the biter to 
drop out C. A. Freeman. 
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Red Twilight 

Neither the pleas of fellow humans nor the stealthy, treacherous 
attacks of half-human monsters shook the determination of 
Paul, ruler of Mars, to steal Earth’s Water 

By HARL VINCENT 


LEADING Ul' TO THIS INSTALLMENT 
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visiphone; and was urgently summoned 
to the scientist’s laboratory. While on 
his way there, he saw that the govern¬ 
ment's proclamations had calmed the 
people with a story that the red fog 
was a passing cosmic cloud. 

Arriving at the workshop of Owen 
Wardell, a brilliant physicist outlawed 
for his advanced ideas, Ford found to 
his amazement that Warden’s anti- 
gravity space ship was completed. 
True, he had been working on the 
vehicle for years, but the difficulties 
were endless. Money for all the ex¬ 
periments had been supplied by Ford, 
who believed in the project and hoped 
above hope to reach Mars and find his 
brother Paul, who had set out for that 
planet with twenty others in a big 
rocket ship a score of years before. 

Owen Wardell scoffed at the proc¬ 
lamations from Washington, and said 
that the red light was the result of a 
ray from Mars—a warlike move of 
Martians. It was not harmless—for 
the Earth’s supply of water was rap¬ 
idly disappearing! 

Washington would not believe War- 
dell's explanation, however. Only one 
solution offered hope. Owen and Ford 
must set out for Mars. 

The space ship proved a great suc¬ 
cess. Reaching Mars, they were guided 
by Ncet, a friendly little Martian, to 
the palace of the ruler, Bahspahl. 
“ Boss Paul ” was a giant, a human, a 
great bearded Viking of a man, who 
confirmed their guess that he was 
Ford’s brother, Paul Matthews, but 
flatly refused to shut off the deadly 
red rays. Mars needed the water. The 
giant Paul did not seem to have the 
human sympathy which Ford had an¬ 
ticipated. 

Paul’s bodyguard consisted of two 
steel robots, grim and evil-looking 
monsters with arms like massive steel 


cables. While Ford was alone with 
them, one suddenly seized him and 
hurled him into a black pit which had 
opened in the floor. 


CHAPTER VI. 

SECRET FORCES. 

D OWN a long corridor floored 
with black marble the mighty 
Paul led Owen Wardell. It did 
not occur to Owen that they were leav¬ 
ing Ford in danger, even though the 
two robots were standing in the big 
room. The scientist was still wonder¬ 
ing why Paul was so cold toward his 
brother. 

“ It surprises you,” Owen asked, " to 
see Ford here?” 

The big man strode on silently at his 
side, still unwilling to tell what seemed 
to be on his mind. He had been deep¬ 
ly affected, yet he had acted oddly for 
one so long gone from his own land. 
He had asked no word about his 
father. 

” Surprises me, yes,” he returned, 
without enthusiasm. “ But I would not 
have knowti him. He was quite a 
youngster then; now he is a full-grown 

Owen tried another question. 

" The arrival of our space ship in 
the square before your residence was 
a surprise, of course?” 

” Yes, although we always thought 
one might reach here some day.” The 
Boss raised his eyes. 

There was something of suspicion, 
almost of alarm in the quick look he 
gave Owen. All was not well in Square 

“Where are the others?” Wardell 
asked, thinking of the “ we ” in the 
man’s hesitant reply to his last ques¬ 
tion. “ Those who came over in the 
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rocket? There were about twenty, I 
lielieve.” 

A sudden look of ferocity came from 
under the bushy blond brows. 

“ Must I give you an account of the 
past twenty years? I who am master 
here?” 

Owen threw caution to the winds in 
a flare-up of fury. 

"What’s the matter with you?” he 
demanded. " You're an Earlhman and 
should have some sort of feeling for 
mankind. Instead, you don’t give a 
damn; you met us with open antag¬ 
onism ; your own blood brother means 
nothing to you, it seems. What the 
devil is wrong here?” 

“ You talk to me this way ?” The 
giant’s face was gray with anger 

“I do. I’ll talk even if you break 
my neck with those big hands of 
yours.” The lean, bent body of the 
scientist straightened determinedly. 

They had entered the ornamental 
cage of a lift and the other had placed 
a hand on the starting lever. He re¬ 
moved it now and the thick fingers 
twitched. Owen caressed the butt of 
his automatic where it lay in his pock¬ 
et. Then the Viking guffawed. 

" Forget it!” he laughed. " I sup¬ 
pose I have become peculiar in these 
twenty years, from your point of view. 
What of it ? I remember your name, 
Wardcll; you were a scrapper in those 
days. 1 lad the engineering societies 
in an uproar most of the time.” 

Owen flushed, but he was relieved. 
Perhaps, after all, Ford would l>e able 
to win over this queer, changeable 
brother of his. They would have to 
handle him with care, however. 

“ Sorry I was hot-headed,” said 
Owen crisply. 

“ Never mind. We’re to have some 
long talks together, Warded, about my 
companions in the rocket ship—” He 


hesitated and his lashes flickered 
strangely. “ They have all died,” he 
said brusquely, avoiding Owen’s eyes, 
“except Carlotta, my wife. She' was 
the widow of Charles Best. And her 
daughter Nina, Best’s daughter, born 
the first year we were here. That is 
all—three of us.” 

“ It can’t be—” 

“Yes, let me tell you!” Paul's 
tongue loosened and the swift words 
came. “ The rocket ship accounted for 
eight. There was an accident soon 
after we left Earth. One of the stern 
tubes blew out, throwing us violently 
from our course. The shock killed 
them. Art Carey—you knew him. 
Davis, Trent, Tom and Mary Baxter— 
Fields—” 

A shot rang out, echoing in the cor¬ 
ridor along which they had come. 
Owen yelled; there was no mistaking 
the roar of that .38 Colt. 

“Ford!” he shouted, leaping 
through the door of the lift. “ It’s 
him, Paul—his gun!” 

In a single bound the Boss had 
passed him and was running with 
great strides toward the room they had 
left. His furious bellows echoed awe¬ 
somely in the long, empty hall. 

O UT of breath from his exertions, 
Owen stumbled into the room 
not ten steps behind the big man 
of Square House. Paul Matthews was 
standing, petrified, before the still 
form of one of the robots close to the 
table. The irregular trapdoor had 
closed again, and no line showed 
where it had opened. 

Ford was not there. 

“ Where is he?” Owen demanded of 
Paul. 

Paul turned on him fiercely. " Don’t 
ask me!” he roared. “ Look! Do you 
realize what’s happened?” 
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His finger pointed to the headpiece 
of the robot. Owen saw a ragged 
opening where one eye had been. Paul's 
finger was trembling—with rage, or 
excitement. He seemed to be amazed 
at the turn of events, though he might 
have been acting. 

“ Ford’s bullet!” Owen cried. “ The 
damn’ thing was after him.” He 
turned fiercely on Paul. “ What are 
these machine-men, anyhow? Who 
owns them ? Who controls them—and 
what are they trying to do to us?” 

The big man’s face went rigid, and 
his lips met in a straight line. He 
would not answer. 

Owen’s eyes again took in every part 
of the big room. Ford had vanished 
as if by black magic. The scientist 
closed his fingers on the butt of his pis¬ 
tol; had Paul covered. 

“ Find your brother at once,” he 
threatened, " or I'll kill you.” 

The giant laughed harshly, a sinister 
rumble. 

” Put away that gun, you fool, if 
you want to see Ford alive. You could 
never get him back. Maybe I can. 
There are dark forces on this planet— 
things you never dreamed of on 
Earth.” 

The bearded giant was across to the 
table in a bound, glaring at a small 
black cube. Talking. Owen hesitated, 
his linger trembling on the trigger of 
the automatic. Paul waved him away, 
scowling and shaking his head. He 
returned the pistol to his pocket, sud¬ 
denly ashamed. Paul was not the 
cause of his brother's disappearance. 
He seemed as astounded as Owen. 

"Carlotla!” Paul was saying. "You 
are in your room? Good, I must see 
you at once.” He left off the use of 
English and spoke rapidly a few harsh 
words in tire outlandish longue of the 
Martians. 


“ Stay here,” he said to Owen, 
“ and keep out of this. It’s for your 
own good and Ford's.” 

Then he was out of the room, and 
Owen heard his ]>onderoiis running 
footsteps in the hall, dying away. A 
moment later Owen was after him; 
saw him turn a corner and vanish in a 
side passage. 

Silent as a tomb the gloomy halls 
of Square House were now. With his 
heart pounding, with eyes and ears 
alert, and with the automatic pistol 
gripped in tense fingers, Owen went in 
the direction Paul had taken. 

At the end of the small side passage 
was a metal door. There was no knob 
or latch. He pushed his shoulder 
against it. Slowly it yielded, and Owen 
thrust his pistol forward as he peered 
through the crack. A small room was 
beyond, empty. 

When he entered he thought he 
heard voices behind a second door 
which opened from the tiny cubicle. 
Martian voices! Shrill and unintelli¬ 
gible. They were approaching. 

He drew back into a corner as the 
second door swung open. Two of the 
gnome-folk came in, jabbering excited¬ 
ly in their own tongue. They were at¬ 
tired in tight silken shirts and knee- 
length breeches of shiny stuff like 
patent leather, as Dahspahl had been. 
But the costume had lent the air of 
a swaggering buccaneer to the big 
American. It served only to make the 
small Martians ridiculous. Their 
bloated chests, large ears and spindly 
limbs made them seem like grotesque, 
dressed-up marionettes. 

They passed through the cubicle 
w ithout seeing Owen. Beyond the sec¬ 
ond door another hall extended. Like 
the rest of the mansion, it was lighted 
with a soft golden glow from walls 
and ceiling. At the end of this hall 
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Owen came to a narrow, unlightcd 
passage. He stopped, listening; he 
thought he heard a voice, harsh and 
masculine. Then followed hollow, com¬ 
plete silence. 

Something clanked there in the 
darkness, and Owen's heart stood still. 
A light flashed on. and he saw one of 
the robots standing at an open door. 
He had heard a voice; it came through 
clear and distinct now. Paul’s! 

The robot's eye-lenses were turned 
away, so that whoever was at the con¬ 
trols could not see him. The voices 
came from a door but a few feet away. 
The robot stood further along the hall. 
Owen decided to risk being seen by 
the lenses, and slipped on tiptoes to the 
door through which the voice was 
coming. 

He saw the robot step back ponder¬ 
ously through another door. The light 
in the narrow passage flashed off. In a 
room of luxurious hangings and 
heavy with the odor of incense a man 
and a woman were talking. Paul and 
Carlotta. Owen slid in through the 
door, which was ajar, and secreted 
himself l>ehind a painted screen that 
stood there. He could see them 
through a narrow slot that divided the 
screen vertically. 

She was a magnificent specimen, 
this Carlotta. Almost an Oriental. As 
dark as Paul was light, she was an al¬ 
luring exotic lx-auty. Reclining on a 
low, cushioned affair like a chaise 
longue, her superb figure was covered 
only by the flimsiest of material. Long 
black lashes lay on her smooth creamy 
cheeks. Scarlet lips were drawn in a 
tight line as Paul talked. 

Her eyes startled Owen when she 
raised the long lashes. Mysterious fires 
burned in those intense orbs. Their 
color was indeterminable, but he knew 
they were dark. Hypnotic; insistent. A 


man like Paul Matthews would do 
much for such a woman. 

P AUL,” she was saying, and her 
voice was like a purring kitten’s, 
" what’s this man like—this one 
who claims to be Ford ?’’ 

“ A handsome devil, and well set 
up. Just the sort I would expect him 
to be. Fearless, too. I ho|>c they didn’t 
get him; those devils down there.” 

So Paul Matthews did have human 
feelings. Owen pricked up his ears. 

" Don’t worry,” the woman said. 
“ They’ll be in time, Misor and Zan. 
We’ll know in a few minutes.” 

“Ought to go below myself,” Paul 
said gloomily. 

" No, no—Paul!” The woman sat 
erect, her face draining of color. “ Tell 
me you’ll never go down! For Carlot- 

There was stark terror in her voice. 
A deep mystery was here. Owen felt 
again the power of mysterious forces 
that lay beneath the calm exterior of 
Square House. Something deep and 
terrible—so terrible that it could not 
even be mentioned. 

“You win; you^always do.” Paul 
raised his great bulk wearily, then 
paced the floor like a caged beast. The 
woman’s eyes followed him warily. 

Owen was puzzled. One minute it 
seemed that those astounding orbs 
were adoring the big man who paced 
there; worshiping him beyond the ken 
of any mortal. The next instant they 
were hating, with bestial fury! 

A voice whispered from one of 
those black cubes on a taboret close by 
the screen. Owen shrank back. Paul 
was electrified. He touched a switch, 
and the voice s|>oke up louder in the 
shrill sibilants of a Martian. 

Paul replied swiftly and in furious 
tones, using that gibberish of the 
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dwarf-folk. Owen could have cried 
out in his uncertainty. This was tor- 

“ There are the radium pits yet,” 
Paul was saying, “ and the branch 
aqueducts. Find him!” The big fellow- 
dropped into his chair once more and 
sat with head bowed in his hands. 

” Of course they’ll find him.” The 
woman’s voice was soothing. 

Yet Owen experienced a chill of 
sudden foreboding. This woman was 
a dual personality. She could be a 
vicious Jezebel in one role, a saint in 
the other. And Owen was convinced 
by what he saw in the swift cruelty of 
that beautiful face that she knew what 
had happened to Ford—had a hand in 
it herself. ' 

Click! A rope of cold steel twined 
around Owen’s neck, choking him. 
Bodily he was lifted from where he 
crouched and swung high in the air; 
shaken crazily by that chill thing which 
gripped him. 

His vocal cords paralyzed by the 
pressure, he could not cry out. His 
eyes saw only a bloody haze. Like the 
red twilight, it was. Drifting, swaying, 
his senses reeling— Something broke 
then in his mind—sounded like a pistol 
shot— 

He knew no more. 


CHAPTER VII. 

CAVERNS OF TERROR. 

F )RD MATTHEWS heard the 
trap-door shut with a thud as he 
dropped swiftly into the blackness. 
He struggled to right himself, that he 
might land on his feet. 1 f the pit ended 
in a solid bottom, he might manage to 
escape with no more than a broken 
leg. If there was water, his body 
would cleave it. 


Down he sped in the foul inkiness. 
His mind, he knew, was working with 
extreme rapidity. There was water 
down there—he smelled it. 

He struck its rankly odorous surface 
with a splash that echoed deafeningly 
in his ears. His body drove into its 
depths swiftly and cleanly. Down he 
went like a plummet. It was bitter 
cold and bitter to the nostrils, that 
foul liquid into which he had been 
flung. Water? This was sewage, 
more likely. 

Powerfully he struck out, and it 
seemed he would never reach the sur¬ 
face. His lungs were bursting, and 
little light-flecks danced before his 
open eyes. There was nothing to be 
seen in the swirling darkness, but these 
flickerings told him he could not hold 
his breath an instant longer. 

And then, when he was at the limit 
of endurance, he thrashed out on top. 
Drawing the vile air into his lungs in 
convulsive sobbing gulps. Drifting in 
the sluggish, sucking current. 

Whoever it was that operated the 
radio control of the robot, had seen 
to it that the metal monster made a 
thorough job of it. This place was a 
horrible death chamber. Dark as a 
pocket and reeking of poisonous cor¬ 
ruption. Ford swam slowly and with 
frequent rests, floating to conserve his 
strength. 

Endless time passed, dragging, llis 
stroke was feeble now 'muscles refused 
his bidding. Then his hand encoun¬ 
tered a rock wall. Stiff fingers closed 
on a projecting stone and he clung to 
it, panting. 

Off there in the darkness was a faint 
green light. Shivering, he regarded 
it. lie knew he could never span that 
distance swimming. Then too, it 
looked more like a patch of phos¬ 
phorescence than daylight or any ordi- 
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nary artificial light. He was done for, 
unless lie could get solid ground under 
his feet; His teeth chattered with the 
cold, and he was dizzy with weakness. 

An eerie scream rang through the 
cavern, clamoring wildly from un¬ 
known depths and reverberating in the 
unseen vastness of the place. A crack¬ 
ling flash then, like the lightning of 
Earth, illuminated huge stalactites, 
icicle-like, high overhead. In that brief 
instant he also saw a narrow ledge 
along the rocky wall. 

He reached out weakly. With his 
last ounce of energy he pulled himself 
up and lay there gasping. 

S LOWLY Ford’s strength returned. 
In a languid half-stupor he lay 
Iiardly caring whether he lived or 
died. Thinking. Trying to figure 
things out. Some awful menace hung 
over Square House; he had sensed it 
in his brother’s manner. Something 
they feared up there; a power they 
could not fully comprehend or over¬ 
come. It couldn’t be the gnome-folk. 
They were harmless enough—friendly. 
What then? Evil minds were at work 
somewhere about the place. Devilish 
hands had operated the robot control. 

Strange rustlings and whisperings 
came from out the darkness and Ford 
staggered to his feet. Straining his 
eyes in the Stygian gloom, he heard 
them again; faint whistling twitters. A 
cold chill chased down his spine. He 
felt his way along the ledge, advancing 
toward the distant green luminescence. 

His heart did a flip-flop at sound of 
a soft voice close at hand. A girl's 
voice, throaty and mellow. Halting 
abruptly, he stood there in the black¬ 
ness, wailing. Holding his breath. 

“ Eartliman!” the voice called soft¬ 
ly. " Arc you there?” 

’’ Yes. Who are you, and where?” 


’’ I am Nina—a friend. Stay where 
you arc, Eartliman. I will come to 

Who was this woman whose soft 
footsteps padded over the stones, 
drawing near? If a Martian, she had 
learned English perfectly. It was not 
with the broken, halting speech of N'cct 
she spoke, but with carefully mod¬ 
ulated, cultured accents. A youthful 

Whether to expect a knife thrust out 
of the darkness, or whether this was a 
genuine act of friendliness, Ford was 
uncertain. He could hear the girl’s 
breathing now; she was feeling her 
way carefully along the ledge. And he 
crouched alert, tense. 

“ Speak to me." The low whisper 
was almost in his ear. ” Let me hear 
your voice, so I will know where you 

“ I’m here, not three feet away." He 
ran his fingers over the damp stone in 
the direction of the voice; encountered 
a small warm hand stretching toward 

“Ah-h!” the girl sighed tremulously. 
“ Thanks be to the gods, I have found 
you, Earthman!” Her soft fingers 
clutched his own. 

Ford thrilled unaccountably at the 
contact. “Who are you?” he de¬ 
manded. ” Why are you here, in this 
hell-hole? Why was I set upon by the 
robot and flung—" 

“ Sh! Not so loud. And not so fast. 
I am Nina, of Square House. I learned 
of what happened to you. There are 
evil forces of which I may not speak— 
it is forbidden. Dut I shall lead you 
to safety, Earthman.” 

“ Thanks ”—dryly. " It seems Owen 
and I are unwelcome visitors, to some 
one.” 

The girl’s fingers were pulling at 
him, gently impatient. 
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" It is very good of you, Nina. May 
I rail you that?” He was stumbling 
after her in his blindness, clinging to 
her firm slender hand. 

" Why not? I am Nina. And who 
arc you, Earthinan?” There was un¬ 
affected candor in the low voice; nat¬ 
ural curiosity. 

" I’m Ford Matthews, late of New 
York and Westchester.” He tried to 
be flippant, but his heart pounded. 

"Ford—Matthews I Brother of 
Paul ?” The girl’s fingers went limp 
in his hand, then tightened. 

" Yes." 

"He knows?” The voice of this 
Nina was faint and incredulous. 

" I told him. Within two minutes 
that cursed iron man had dumped me 
down here.” Ford’s ire was rising. 
Queer doings in this place, and an 
undertone of intrigue he didn't like. 

"Oh, oh!” the girl was moaning 
softly. “ This is aw.ful I” 

Another of those ghastly shrieks 
echoed in the vast arches of the cavern. 
A second lightning flash. Ford jerked 
his head around and saw her sharply 
outlined against the dripping wall in 
.the brief glare. Dazzling in her wild 
beauty. A slim figure, shrinking 
from the light, clad only in a closely 
fitted swimming-garment. A halo of 
glorious hair, flashing golden in the 
swift light. The wide eyes of a fright¬ 
ened child. Parted, trembling lips. 

“ You're beautiful!” he gasped. 

Darkness swallowed her up. There 
was no response ; only a shuddering in¬ 
take of her breath. Soft fingers flut¬ 
tered in his grasp. 

“ UICK—this way!” the girl 

was whispering. Tugging with 
sudden vigor. " In here!” 

He saw a dim light and ducked into 
a low passage after her. 


A blue-green flickering came from 
the walls of the tunnel, giving sufficient 
light to show the footing 

The girl ran swiftly, and Ford fol¬ 
lower! on her heels. She was a dim, 
wrailhlike Diana leading him he knew 
not where. The phosphorescence in¬ 
tensified before them, and she drew 
dose to his side once more, lagging in 
her steps. 

"One of the radium pits!” she ex¬ 
plained. " We must be very careful.” 

Hand in hand again, like two chil¬ 
dren, they wormed their way out of 
the constricted mouth of the tunnel 
onto a narrow shelf circling the inner 
wall ol the green-lit pit. There was a 
boiling horror down there, a hundred 
feet below them. A swirling mass of 
liquid light that sputtered, hissing as 
thick bubbles gathered and burst, 
shooting ghastly tongues of sulphurous 
flame licking upward from the surface. 

They hugged the wall and edged 
along the shelf toward an opening that 
yawned black on the opposite side. One 
false step of either and they would 
have been hurled into the horrid living 
fire of the pit whose rank odors seared 
their nostrils, whose weird radiations 
made awful purple splotches of their 
flesh and filled the air with tiny charges 
of energy that scintillated before their 

A gasp came from Nina, and then 
a pitiful inoan. Ford saw that she had 
cast her eyes into the depths of the 
pit. Her fingers clutched at him des¬ 
perately. He followed her gaze. 

” What is it ?” he yelled. 

Then he saw. A shriveled, hairless, 
ape-figure was crawling laboriously up¬ 
ward from the depths, clinging to 
ledges and crevices in the wall of the 
pit. Long arms reached out and pawed 
blindly for hand-holds. The misshapen 
body gleamed with a horrible metallic 
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luster. Deep black hollows tor eyes in 
the flattened, featureless lace. Sight¬ 
less! Writhing lips of a yellow-fangcd 
mouth. A gruesome creature that had 

Nina stifled a scream, and covered 
her eyes. She was trembling. Shaken 
with horror. Ford vainly tried to 
soothe her. 

“It’s he!” Nina sobbed. "I know 
it’s he!” 

Then like a frightened gazelle she 
was off down the passage. It was all 
he could do to keep pace with her. 
The tunnel was lighted dimly with the 
golden glow of regularly spaced disks 
set in the wall. It must be they were 
nearing the entrance of Square House. 

Two Martians hove into view as he 
turned a corner. 

The girl flung herself, shrieking, in 
their ready arms. 

"Zan! Misor!” she cried. “Take 
me inside! See that the Earthman is 
brought through— Oh! I saw himl” 

She collapsed, moaning. 

•’■WOLT wear this," one of the 

j[ dwarf-men was saying. He 
held a black cap of closely 
woven material in one hand. < 

“ You wish to blindfold me?” Ford 
raged. 

“ Yes. Bahspahl command,” the 
Martian intoned smoothly. 

"Please put it on. Ford!” Nina 
begged, arousing. Those wide, dark 
eyes beseeched him. Tears trembled 
on the long lashes. What was a man 
to do? 

He walked endlessly in the darkness 
of the black cap, with a Martian hand 
clinging to his arm. Up countless 
stairs. Dank, musty odors pungently 
assailing his nostrils. The opening and 
closing of many doors. And then a 
breath of air, perfumed air. The cap 


was whisked from his head ami lie- 
stood there blinking in the soft light 
of a lady's boudoir. 

Paul was there, and the woman. 
Nina, the two Martians. Owen— 
stretched moveless on a low divan 

Paul was bellowing. He gripped the 
shoulders of the girl Nina fiercely. 

“ How many times have I forbidden 
you to enter the diggings?” he de¬ 
manded. “If it happens again. I’ll—” 

" Paul!” Ford raised his voice 
angrily. " You’re hurting the girl. She 

“Silence! Brother or no brother, 
I'm ruler here! I’ll manage my own 
household.” 

Nina had scurried from the room. 
Ford laced Paul defiantly, his eyes al¬ 
most on a level with the pale blue ones 
that pierced him. 

“ A rotten household !” Ford grated. 
" With your murderous robots and 
heaven only knows what monsters liv¬ 
ing down below. What ails Owen?” 

He went to the scientist’s side. Feel¬ 
ing for his pulse, raising his lids. A 
great welt extended across his friend's 
forehead and ugly bruises showed at 
his throat. But the pulse was regular 
and his breathing steady. Knocked 
out, that was all—he'd be coming 
around in a few minutes. 

But Ford was furiously angry. lie 
jumped to his feet, snarling: 

“More work of your iron killers! 
What does it all mean—what I saw be¬ 
low; the blindfolding? Answer me!” 

The woman had risen with a smile, 
ready to greet Ford in drawing-room 
manner, as if nothing out of the ordi¬ 
nary had happened. At his outburst 
she sobered, her eyes wary and lithe 
body tensed like a cat’s. 

The big man clenched a huge fist, 
then dropped it to his side. His scowl 
gave way to a haggard, beaten look. 
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“ I can’t tell you,” lie grow led. “ Lis- 
Icii, Ford: nobody invited you, here. 
You have no rights. You'il have to 
lake things as they are. Certain af¬ 
fairs you must not know. I say hands 

<'lt—get it?” 

A glance passed between Paul and 
the woman. Ford thought he saw 
swift triumph in her eves. He felt his 
hands clenching. If he could only gel 
to the bottom of this hidden tragedy! 


CHAPTER VIII. 

L \TE the following morning Ford 
j met Owen in the comfortable 
library of the suite assigned to 
them. They had slept long, exhausted 
as they were. Though both were stiff 
and sore, they were much refreshed, al¬ 
most encouraged. Suddenly Owen 
asked: 

" What do you think of Carlotta 
Matthews?” 

" Can’t make her out,” the younger 
man replied. " Whether she’s just one 
of those intense, capricious creatures 
or a she-devil.” 

" Nor I. The woman is madly in 
love with Paul, but still I don’t trust 
her. She’s a good nurse, though. I’ll 
say that.” The scientist screwed up 
his eyes comically from under the 
bandage she had placed over his 
wound. 

‘'H’m! I saw she was very gentle 
with you, and you didn’t seem to mind 
a hit." Ford chuckled. 

” You weren’t backward with little 
Nina,” his friend retorted. 

Ford caught his breath. The girl 
had got under his skin. Then, startled, 
his gaze turned to the broad window 
that faced out on the Square. It had 
darkened suddenly outside and torren¬ 


tial rains were sweeping across the 
pane 

“ Look, Owen ! They’ve started the 
projector. We must do something 

“Yes”—dryly. " We must speak to 
Paul. Perhaps he will shut it off.” 

“Tell you what, Owen; we’ll get 
the visiphone and show him. Let him 
see and hear what’s happening on 
Earth. For all his gruffness and his 
secrets, he has a heart—” 

“ Bahspahl send for you,” a Martian 
voice interrupted from the door. The 
servant Paul had turned over to them 
stood there smiling 

“ All right. Quin.” 

Ford chuckled when (lie little fellow- 
had bowed himself out. 

“ Makes me think of an Irish office 
boy of mine—name, grin and all.” 

He sobered then, and glanced out at 
the dark downpour with a shudder. 
His thought of the cheerful Irish kid 
turned to agony as he realized what a 
hell of terror the blood-red drought was 
now making on Earth; what gruesome 
horrors his friends and his loved ones 
were suffering. Gangs must be roam¬ 
ing the streets, stealing what little 
water there was, looting and killing. 
Cities burning, without the water to 
put them out. Mobs of fanatics storm¬ 
ing the government, hanging, lynching, 
howling wth insane glee, trampling 
the weak under foot. He could imag¬ 
ine the wails of stricken women, men 
and children, as humanity saw its pre¬ 
cious water supply vanishing. 

B OSS PAUL was in a bitter mood 
when he met them in the big room. 
“ Good morning,” lie said, but 
there was little cordiality in his tone. 
They returned his salutation. 

“Good breakfast?” 

“ Except for the blue melon,” Owen 
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objected, with a wry race. Paul 

“ You agreed to consider slanting 
off the main machine,” Ford said. 

“ I did, though 1 doubt if what you 
say will change my i>lans.” 

Ford turned to the scienttfL “ Will 
you rig up the visiphone, Owen ?” 

“ Yes. If there’s an umbrella—” 

" Quin can go with you,” growled 
raul. 

Ford had been examining the floor 
where the trap-door had opened. There 
was not the slightest evidence of its 
existence. He looked at his brother 
long and earnestly, remembering that 
night when the great rocket had 
screamed into the skies. 

“ Paul,” he said, “ why don’t you 
drop this rain idea and return to Earth 
with us? You can bring Carlotta and 
Nina. Let the Martians shift for 
themselves.” 

Paul’s eyes held a far-away look for 
a moment, then flared defiance. 

“No! You don’t understand; you 
never will. The Runds—that’s what 
the Martians call themselves; we called 
them ‘ runts ’ when we first came—are 
a helpless people. We belong to them. 
We never hoped to leave Mars, as the 
explosive required by the rocket ship 
couldn’t be duplicated here, so we made 
ourselves part of their lives. Their 
problems arc ours. If they do not have 
this water they will die oflf in less than 
five Tironian years. They must have 
it at any cost.” 

“ There is no other way of obtain¬ 

ing d ? ” 

“ But there arc other planets.” 

“ I’ve tried them. None of those 
having water will yield it but Earth. 

I don’t believe it will be as serious for 
them as you think; I’ll leave some.” 


Paul’s v oice had a cold ring to it that 
made Ford shiver. For he knew that 
even w ith ., small part of Earth's water 
stolen, the thing meant untold disaster. 

there?” ite asked, trying a new tack. 

" About two million. They arc scat¬ 
tered over a few thousand square miles 
along the equator. The rest of the 
planet is dead—parched and lifeless. 
We circled it for many days before we 
landed, looking for signs of Itabita- 

“ And for only two millions of the 
odd gnome-folk you’d sacrifice many 
times that number ol your own kind— 
hundreds of millions, maybe? I’ll ad¬ 
mit (he Runds are likable; pathetic in 
their downfall from the ancient glory 
and might of their ancestors, but—” 

"Thai’s enough! There are other 

The Boss rose, jerkily. His eyes 
were haunted now, staring into the 
depths of (hat dread secret which 
seemed to be with him always. 

O WEN entered, shivering, and 
shaking the water from his eyes. 
He set the visiphone on the table 
with a triumphant gesture. 

In rapid technical language he gave 
Paul the story of this marvelous de¬ 
velopment of television that had come 
since the rocket left Earth. Told of 
the Newscasters who delved into and 
spread afar all secrets of this latter-day 
world of theirs. Of their great cen¬ 
tral transmitters which could span 
these millions of miles of empty space. 
And the Boss listened absorbedly. 

" Let’s see it work,” he demanded. 

“—while from Kansas conte the re¬ 
ports that the wheat crop is utterly 
blasted.” The voice of the announcer 
was panicky. “ An exceptionally large 
crop was in prospect for this year; now 
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it seems there will be none. The rich 
fields are—but wait; here is an image 
flash from Wanaque Reservoir in 
northern New Jersey." 

The announcer’s visage faded from 
view and his voice broke off. Ford’s 
throat tightened with homesickness. 
Paul’s face was a mask. 

A second announcer look over the 
newscast. On the disk was pictured a 
great wall of concrete and a broad ex¬ 
panse of red-lit waters. The angle of 
the view was such that they saw the 
sun low on Earth’s horizon, a vast 
globe of smoldering fire. Crimson 1 
The color of blood. 

“ You will observe there is no water 
spilling over the dam,” came the eerie 
voice from out the vastness of space. 
“ Already the level has dropped more 
than two feet under the dire influence 
of this red curse that has come to our 
world. And to-day the rate of evapora- 

“ Evaporation!’’ Paul snorted. 

Owen was watching him keenly. He 
must learn the secret of this pilferage 
of Earth’s water. True, there had been 
no evaporation. 

The scene changed. International 
Newcasts were providing an aerial sur¬ 
vey for their patrons. A transmitter 
was being carried over certain badly 
affected sections of the middle west. 

The voice of the announcer droned 
on as they passed over a rolling coun¬ 
tryside. “ That tiny trickle at your 
right was a sizable river two days ago. 
It was fed by many smaller streams 
that now are entirely drie'd up That 
pond—there; you sec, directly ahead—- 
was a lake. Observe the whitening 
cracks in the caked mud surrounding 
the shrinking pool. The livestock you 
see wandering aimlessly over the fields 
are searching for water. Ranches are 
being deserted by their owners, who 


have fled to the cities, especially around 
the Great Lakes.” 

Ford noticed that Paul’s fingers 
tapped the table casually. He was 
bored, or else he was thinking deeply. 
His bearded face, alight from flicker¬ 
ing reflections of the disk, was im¬ 
movable. 

N OW we turn you over to the 
news center in Washington,” 
the voice droned on. “ Official 
warning is given that the militia and 
the police will not tolerate gatherings 
in the public places. Martial law has 
been declared, and hysterical demon¬ 
strations such as those of yesterday 
are not to be permitted. Citizens are 
further cautioned against indulging in 
undue excitement over the red twi¬ 
light. It is safest to remain in your 
homes and await the passing of this 
second cosmic cloud. The Naval Ob¬ 
servatory' reports it much smaller than 
the first; it is to be passed through 
quickly. Heavy rains are to be ex¬ 
pected late this afternoon east of the 
Mississippi.” 

“ Fakers!” Owen scathed. " Why 
do they keep up this deceit? Fools! 
They build up public faith, only to de¬ 
stroy it” 

A swelling murmur came from the 
viewing disk. They saw a crowd 
storming the portals of a great public 
building—the Capitol. 

"As if Congress could do anything 
about it!” Owen said bitterly. 

Shots rang out. There were des¬ 
perate men in that mob, unreasoning 
and fear-crazed. 

A stentorian voice was calling for 
them to disperse. They saw a machine 
gun crew crouched along the wall. 
More shots and little puffs of white 
dust spurting from the wall near the 
khaki-clad gunners. One of the sol- 
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tliers, a young boy—they could see his 
smooth checks plainly—rose clutching 
at his throat, amazed disbelief written 
in his agonized countenance. Then he 
toppled amongst his fellows. 

The hideous stuttering of machine 
guns. Frantic screams from the mob. 
Bodies piling there; wounded men and 
women crawling over them, whimper¬ 
ing. The pavement slippery with blood. 
And the red twilight brooding darkly 
over all. 

" Enough!” Paul shuddered. “Turn 
it off. I don’t want to see such things. 
Turn it off, I say.” 

There was a click and the disk be¬ 
came dark. 

C OME,” said Paul, and he strode 
from the room. 

Ford and Owen followed, 
still breathing hard. It had been a ter¬ 
rible thing to see their fellow men wal¬ 
lowing in their own blood, vainly spill¬ 
ing it in frantic conflict with the in¬ 
evitable. 

They came out on a balcony over¬ 
looking the Square of Thren-dis. The 
heavens had opened to spout forth such 
a deluge as had not come to the planet 
Mars in a thousand centuries. The 
great plaza was a wading pool where 
hundreds of half-naked Rund children 
splashed and cavorted in their glee. 
Their elders watched them front the 
sidelines, and on every round face was 
a happy smile. Lillie they cared that 
their clothing was soaked; that their 
feet were in water to the ankles. It 
was their salvation, this miraculous 
rain the Bahspahl had brought to them. 
Tiron was to have a new lease of life. 
Once more it would bloom with sweet 
flowers. 

“ Another story, you see,” Paul said 
solemnly. 

" But see here!" Owen cried in panic 


at seeing how moved the big man was 
by the Martians' joy. “ There must be 
some oilier wav. Shut off this ray gen¬ 
erator of \ours, and I’ll work out some 
other wav of gelling water." 

“ You've never done it, have you?” 
Paul demanded gruffly. “ Disintegrated 
the atom ?” 

“ ^ cs—the fuel of my space ship. 
Let me—'’ 

The big man broke in with a short 
laugh. 

“Fuel! That's nothing! I could do 
that five years ago—simple disintegra¬ 
tion. The man who discovered that for 
me—lie's a Rund—has tried every¬ 
thing. Lives with his books and calcu¬ 
lations. There’s onlv one wav to get 
water on Mars—” 

” Listen to me!” said Owen crisply. 
’’ I don’t care what you've tried. Vou 
may bate overlooked the simplest way. 
You don’t want to change the climate 
all at once, anyhow—the Bunds would 
die. They aren't used to it. Turn off 
the machine for ten days, and I’ll have 
water for you—I swear it!” 

Paul turned away impatiently and 
gazed across the dripping Square for 
several minutes. Then he growled, as 
though he was ready to hale these 
Earlhmen for interfering w i t h his 
plans: 

“ You're right so far—the Bunds 
couldn’t stand a rainy climate sudden¬ 
ly. Take the ten days. That’s long 
enough for you to learn how tough 
this water proposition is.” 

He strode to a visiphone cube near 
the door of the balcony and gave curt 
orders to the men running the ray pro¬ 
jector up on the mesa. 

Nina was there; she’d been watch¬ 
ing them from inside. Her fresh young 
licauty smote Ford anew. He moved 
to her side, the hot blood mounting to 
his temples. 
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Bui the j, r irl was listening to Paul 
where he spoke rapidly into the hlack 
cube. And a look of horror crept over 
her caineo-likc features as the words 
rattled forth. 

" No, no!" she moaned when he had 
finished. " You can't cut olt this licau- 
tiful rain! The Runds—they will suf¬ 
fer again." 

"Hush, Nina! Tliev can't stand 
much water. They aren’t used to it.” 
The big man of Thrcn-dis looked down 
on her with amused tolerance. 

" But the ray machine may not work 
next time! You've lieen trying for this 
rain ever since I can remember. And 
now when you have it you listen to 
these Enrlhmen and shut it off!" 

She turned from him, trending her 
tearful gaze on Ford 

" Oh, why did you come here? Why 
have you used influence on him?” 

Weeping, she ran from the room. 


CHAPTER IX. 

TEN DAYS Ol- HOPE. 

W ITH Owen sending every 
waking hour in the laboratory 
of Square House, or out in the 
huge workshop on the mesa of the rain 
machine, Ford was left with much time 
on his hands. 

But it did not drag. The girl Nina 
had taken him in low, no longer re¬ 
bellious that the rain had been shut off. 
She was a Martian, however, born and 
brought up among the Runds; as much 
one of them as if her sympathetic spirit 
had lieen housed in a gnome-liody. She 
could not see w hy tiie.|>cople of Earth 
were more deserving of the benefits of 
the rain than they. 

Ford explained patiently, telling her 
of the seriousness of the situation in 
his own land, the land of her father 


and mother. He pictured vividly the 
things he had seen; tried to tell her of 
the vast numbers of the Earth folk, of 
their lives and ambitions. But his Peo¬ 
ple did not impress her as particularly 
admirable. To her they seemed foolish 
in the face of a dangerous drought 
The Runds had fought the same battle 
bravely. She was resigned to the action 
of her stepfather only on the basis of 
his len-dav promise. 

Carlotta, he found to his surprise, 
treated him with the utmost respect 
and with friendly overtures that cer¬ 
tainly were sincere And she was more 
than tolerant of his growing friendship 
with the daughter. 

Tliev spent many hours, he and 
Nina, rambling in the streets and pub¬ 
lic places of Thren-dis. She took him 
into the homes of many gnomes and 
proudly exhibited him to her friends. 
To them, it was apparent, she was a 
goddess, to be adored along with the 
ancient gods of their ancestors. She 
had interceded at Square House for 
many of them in the past. She was 
the guardian angel of Thren-dis and 
of all Tiron. 

Ford managed to pick up a few 
words of the queer language of tile 
Runds. At the end of the fifth day he 
found that he was enjoying himself 
hugely.. And, strangely, his heart went 
out to these gnome-folk who were be¬ 
loved of Nina. 

There was a wheezing and rattly old 
automobile, built years ago by engi¬ 
neers out of parts taken from the 
rocket, and used in a vain search over 
a large part of Mars for certain chem¬ 
icals. Carefully built, it was still in 
fair shape. As Owen and Paul were 
using the space ship in their frequent 
visits to the mesa, the “ fire chariot ’’ 
was at the service of Ford and Nina. 

Carlotta refused to be budged from 
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her comfortable quarters in Square 
House, hut the young couple made 
numerous trips over the hard-packed 
sands of the drylands and along the 
canal hanks in the bouncing old car. 

On one of these excursions they 
stop|>cd beside an ancient canal-lock 
whose crumbling ruins had become a 
favorite spot from which to view the 
sunset. I'ord had not got over the won¬ 
der of these iridescent purple sunsets 
of Tiron. 

“You love all this, don’t you, 
Nina?" he asked, when they had rested 
in silence for many minutes. 

“ It is my life. Of course I love it. 
I should die if I were to leave it.” 

“ You would not care to visit 
Earth?” Fqrd was contemplating the 
smooth whiteness of her throat as he 
asked the question. He saw the mus¬ 
cles tense under the velvet skin. 

“ I’d hale it. There’s wickedness on 
Earth. And avarice; greed that de¬ 
stroys. My own father—” The girl 
bit her lips and the color went from 
her face. She stared off over the dry¬ 
lands. 

“ Go on,” Ford said gently. 

“ No.” Her voice was choked but de¬ 
termined. ’’ It is forbidden. I must say 
no more. Shall we return to Square 
House?” 

Nina was moodily silent throughout 
the drive homeward. 

P AUL and Owen joined them for 
dinner that night, something they 
had not done for several days. 
Doth were gloomy and preoccupied. 

” Any luck ?” Ford inquired of his 
friend. 

" None thus far. But I still have 
hopes.” 

“ You don’t seem very enthusias¬ 
tic.” 

" It's the Runds, Ford. Their staring 


eyes and bleached skins. They look at 
me out ilierc, the workmen, as if I 
were robbing them of their hope of 
continued life. And it is so. The dry¬ 
lands arc now a s terrifying as liefore; 
the canals are parched." 

“ You two mustn't lie talking shop,” 
Carlotla reproved them front the head 
of the table. 

She smiled in the approved manner 
of a hostess of Earth. 

“ Your pardon,” Owen said politely. 

Nina spoke up with some small talk 
of the gnome-folk. 

It was all so like a similar scene 
back home that Ford sat staring with 
his fork |>oised in mid-air. Were it not 
for the silent and efficient Runds who 
served the Martian vegetable courses, 
lie might have thought he was dining 
with friends in Larchmont or New 
Rochelle. To think that the fate of 
worlds lay in the hands of two men 
at this table; that horror and dark 
mystery stalked in the sub-surface 
realm beneath them was mad imagin¬ 
ing. 

And then the lights were extin¬ 
guished. An explosive grunt from 
Paul; Nina's low, startled cry. But 
not a sound from Carlotla. 

” Keep your seats!” Paul com¬ 
manded. 

They heard Paul’s chair flung vio¬ 
lently on its back; his heavy steps as 
he blundered through (he darkness, 
followed by soft, rustling sounds. 

“ Let me go with you!” Ford plead¬ 
ed, rising precipitately. His plate clat¬ 
tered to the floor, making a hideous 
racket as it fell. 

“ Ford, better lake it easy,” Owen 
said calmly. 

“Devil take him!” Ford snarled. 
“ For two cents I’d—” 

“ You’d do nothing of the sort. Sit 
down.” Owen was unmoved. 
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“ Nina!” Ford whis|>ered. 

Still no reply. The others must have 
gone with him. 

“ Well, this is the damnedest place 
I’ve ever seen!" Ford growled, l ie 
felt for his chair and slumped to its 
padded seal. 

“ I agree with you,” Owen whis¬ 
pered. ” Ford, there must be human 
beings down there in the diggings. 
Prisoners or slaves—victims of Paul's 
love for his Martian people, |>erhaps, 
or madmen.” 

“ You mean—” 

“ Some of those who came in the 
rocket ship! How else could all these 
mysterious things happen ? One of 
them with a robot-control must have 
sent the mechanical men to kill us. I’m 
sure it wasn’t Paul.” 

“ Then they are enemies of Paul and 
of us?” 

“ Exactly." 

Ford’s mind was in a whirl. Was 
Paul keeping some of the survivors of 
that expedition out of sight for a pur¬ 
pose? Or had they willingly leagued 
themselves with other monsters who 
dwelt in those fearsome diggings? 

The diffused light of walls and 
ceiling flickered on now, dimly. Stead¬ 
ied to normal brilliance. The other 
places at the table were empty, as Ford 
had guessed. 

“ At any rate,” he said after a si¬ 
lence, “ Paul seems to have the upper 
hand, and the confidence of the Runds. 
They worship him!” 

" They should,” Owen, returned feel¬ 
ingly. “ He has educated them, taught 
them the forgotten arts of their ances¬ 
tors, made scientists of some.” 

“ Yes, and they bear out his story 
of the deaths of the others. But they 
are reticent, at that. The last, they say, 
died soon after the completion of 
Square House, when Thren-dis was 


still in construction. U’hat a strange 
slate of affairs!” 

Paul entered (he room, smiling, with 
the ladies on his arms. As if nothing 
had happened. But there was a certain 
shiftiness in his manner, and Carlotta’s 
long lashes veiled her expressive eyes. 
Nina was ghastly white. 

“Just a little trouble with the gen¬ 
erators, Owen,” Paul blustered, ob¬ 
viously trying to conceal his agitation. 
“ Come ahead, we must get hack on 
the job. You can do without the last 
course, can't you?” 

" Surely.” Owen was on his feet, 
moving with alacrity to follow. 

E IGHT of the ten days for Owen’s 
experiment had passed when next 
Ford had opportunity of talking 
with the scientist alone. The older man 
was tired and drawn. 

" Notiiing doing yet,” he sighed in 
response to Ford’s anxious query. ” It 
is very elusive, what we are trying to 
do. Worse, it would seem, than my 
gravity-wave." 

” Think you’ll do it by tile tenth 
day?" 

“It looks dubious. I'll say (his, 
though: that brother of yours is a 
worker. He’s wearing me ragged. 
Knows a thing or two, besides." 

“Just as anxious as we are, isn’t 
he?" F'ord was commencing to feel 
much of his old admiration for Paul. 
He had changed greatly, of course, and 
there was this grim secret of the dig¬ 
gings. But Paul had been through 
many trials in these twenty years. 

" Anxious or not,” Owen warned, 
“ he’ll stick to his ultimatum of the 
tenth day.” 

Ford had been sure of that. Condi¬ 
tions in the Rund villages were grow¬ 
ing steadily worse. And then Paul 
was the sort of man who did what he 
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said lie would. ‘.here \\ .1- no balking 

He followed Owen im.i hi' lied- 
room, where the older man disrobed 
slowly, willi fin«jer> that fumbled 

" Do you know, Ford." he was say¬ 
ing drowsily. " I wish some one else 
from our world had Ibis job. Some of 
the smart Alecks who know so much 
about everything. They’d hare some¬ 
thing to think aliout.” 

Ford grinned affectionately. Owen 
had crawled between the silken sheets. 
His lids were leaden. Still his old ani¬ 
mosities were strong within him. 

“ Resides," the scientist continued. 
“ I haven’t as much heart in it as I 
had. The Runds—hate to see them get 
it in the neck, the poor devils . . .’’ 

Owen Warded was asleep. Ford 
slipped quietly from the room. 

M ORNING d a w n e d clear and 
without a breeze, as did every 
morning under normal condi¬ 
tions on the dying planet. Owen al¬ 
ready had left when Ford awakened. 
Dressing hurriedly, Ford stepjicd out 
on the balcony that faced the Square. 
His pulses quickened. He knew he 
would meet Nina, and somehow that 
early meeting each day was becoming 
a momentous occasion. 

He had never thought a mere girl 
could set his pulses throbbing this way. 
None of those he had met on Fai th 
had affected him like this. Confound 
it, he was falling in love! 

Sitting by the usual embrasure, he 
saw her. A spot of vivid color in die 
drab surroundings and a figure of in¬ 
effable grace, she sat there with chin 
cupped in her hands looking out over 
the Square toward the platform which 
had been built for the space ship. The 
Martian sunrise made liquid fire of 
her red-gold hair. 


She looked up at him with shining 



She moved a-iile, making room for 

“I am. To-inoriuv. is the last day 
my (leople must suffer. On the day fol¬ 
lowing it will rain." 

•‘■Oh!’’ Ford fell silent. That was 
depressing 

‘Only think," she went on: ‘‘if 
Paul has not mi-calculated, we shall 
have our canals well filled in forty- 
days. The reservoirs, and all. There 
will be enough, he savs, to restore nor¬ 
mal conditions for more than a cen¬ 
tury. The reds and blues of die hills 
will return. New vegetation will spring 
u|>—everything will be as it was in ages 

“ You’ve never seen green fields, 
green hills?" Ford’s gaze was far off 
in the heavens: his heart suddenly 

‘‘No! Green?” Nina was wide- 
eyed, incredulous. 

“ Yes, on Earth they arc green. At 
least, they were, lie fore this thing we 
call the red twilight. Now, if Paul 
and Owen fail—” 

“ Oh, Ford, I’m sorry!” Nina’s soft 
fingers twined in his. “ I believe I 
know how you feel— Like I do about 
my own land here. Only with 111c it is 
more real, the disaster we hope to 
avoid. It has been threatening so long. 
And now there is hope. You see, don’t 

Ford could not answer. Their view¬ 
points diverged widely. He looked out 
into the emerald sky at the liny pin¬ 
point of light that was his own world. 
Visible still by reason of the rare at¬ 
mosphere, it was unthinkably remote. 
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Helpless in ilie hands of the fate that 
hung now In so slender a thread. 

For the first time sinee they left 
Earth lie despaired, utterly. 


CHAPTER X. 


L VTE the following night ForJ paced 
, the lloor of Owen's room, await¬ 
ing news of the experiment. The 
final hour of the time allowed by his 
brother had arrived, and siill there was 
no word from the workshop on the 
mesa. Ford had tried the radiophone 
in vain; the black eulies did not re¬ 
spond. In his heart he knew Owen had 
failed. 

On the morrow rain would come 
again to Tiron. And on Earth the red 
twilight once more would take its loll. 
Day after day the thing would go on 
until—but his mind refused to picture 
the final death-struggle of humanity. 

Nine and Carlotla had retired. They 
had been careful to avoid the subject 
that evening. Yet he well knew they 
rejoiced inwardly that the rains were 
10 come within so very few hours. Rain 
was so sadly needed in the farm lands 
surrounding Thren-dis and in the al¬ 
most empty canals and reservoirs of 
Tiron. Were Owen to discover a way 
out. the two would have acclaimed it 
gladly, lint serious consideration of 
his own world was not in their 
thoughts. Knowing what he did of 
the past twenty years, lie could scarce¬ 
ly blame them. 

Vet Ford was a man of Earth. 
Though he never gave thought to the 
matter before the coming of the red 
twilight, he knew now that his ow'ii 
land meant more to him than life it¬ 
self. Its |»eaceful valleys and majestic 
heights. The swift rivers; inirrorlike 


lakes Even the cities. Humankind. 
Weak and frivolous, hut his own. 

There had been moments of the past 
few days when, under the spell of 
Nina's eyes, he had been willing to 
forget—had forgotten. For the love 
of women much less desirable, strong 
men had overthrown kingdoms of 
Earth: sent thousands of their fellow 
men to their deaths. Might not lie, 

Earth ties and remain here? Win 
Nina as his own. Forget. 

Resolutelv Ford pul Nina from his 
thoughts. 

lie tried to put himself in Paul’s 
place, remembering him as the reckless 
youth of twenty years ago. Remem¬ 
bering. too, what he had seen here and 
what bad been told him of the succeed- 

I hose rash adventurers had found 
Mars a dying planet, barren and arid, 
but peopled with friendly and lovable 
folk. Unable to leave, they had set 
about making homes for themselves 
and improving conditions for the na¬ 
tives. 

They had taken apart the big rocket 
ship and used its mechanisms; the ma¬ 
chine tools of its repair shop. They 
had contrived robots which they could 
control by radioed voice impulses. 
These were for the heavier and more 
dangerous tasks. The Ruuds assisted 
them in the more delicate work, prov¬ 
ing themselves most willing and apt 
pupils in the knowledge and science of 
Earth. Square House rose up; and 
Thren-dis. 

Many of Paul’s companions had 
died. Here there'was uncertainly and 
conflicting report. But Paul lived on, 
a mighty figure. 

There was Carlotta Best, widowed 
and with an infant daughter. A fas¬ 
cinating and beautiful woman. These 
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two were the .-ole adults of their kind 
in the land. Mated by Rund law, they 
gradually forgot their former lives on 
Earth: transferred their allegiance to 
the adopted home. They were truly 
Martian-. 

At once they had found that water 
was scarce The ancient pumps which 
supplied the canals and irrigating 
ditches drew less and less from the sub¬ 
surface sources on which the Rund.- 
had relied for mam generations. All 
were faced with extinction. 

Deeply concerned, Rund leaders had 
consulted Bahspahl. 

Raul then set about his experiments, 
and discovered a force that would dis¬ 
rupt the atoms, separating the protons 
and electrons of hydrogen and oxygen 
(hat comprised water. These subatomic 
energy charges could lie reassembled, 
and the water restored. The force 
could be carried over a beam of ether 
vibrations. 

Terrible as the effect of the rays had 
been on Earth, however, Ford had to 
admit that if lie were in Paul’s place 
he would have done the same. Nothing 
could have made him give up the plan. 

O WEN returned, a haggard wreck 
of his former self. Paul was 
with him. 

“ You’ve failed!” Ford knew what 
the answer would be. 

Paul nodded, while Owen flung his 
lean length across the bed. Not un¬ 
kindly Paul said: 

“ It was loo much to expect.” He 
strolled to the window and looked va¬ 
cantly into the Square. “ We have at¬ 
tempted the impossible, Ford. To pro¬ 
duce water, combining two atoms of 
hydrogen with one of oxygen is |>os- 
sible. A laboratory experiment, 
accompanied by an explosion, in which 
only a few droplets of the precious 


liquid are formed On the large scale 
we require—it’s impossible! And my 
beam is of no avail except in the way 

"To-morrow.” Paul had not turned 
his head from the window. And Owen 
stretched there silent; lie was inca¬ 
pable of speech. 

Ford gulped. “ Give it another trial, 
Paul!” he begged. " A few more days. 
There has to be a wav!’’ 

“ I can’t do it." His face was im¬ 
movable as stone. “ In the outlying 
provinces there is suffering even now. 
Several villages in the Ziu-tar district 
have been abandoned. . My Runds, 
patient and trustful though they be, 
arc complaining. A delegation visited 
me to-day. I can not explain to them.” 

“ Paul I” Ford was desperate. “ You 
owe these people nothing! They were 
doomed licfore you came. Come back 
with us in the space ship. Bring Car- 
lotta and Nina. Destroy the rain ma¬ 
chine before we leave. Let them work 
out their own salvation.” 

Owen had raised himself to sit cross- 
legged on the bed. He regarded his 
young friend with amazement, expect¬ 
ing an outburst from Paul. 

But Paul was thoughtful now. 

“ I might persuade Carlotta,” he an¬ 
swered, “but I’m afraid of Nina. She’d 
refuse, and if I tried force she’d lose 
herself in the diggings. Carlotta then 
would—well, both of them would lie 
lost to me. There arc other reasons.” 

And Nina would lie lost to Ford. He 
groaned at the thought. 

“Owen!” Ford asked, abandoning 
the 6rst line of attack. “ could you 
solve the water problem if you had 

“ There is a chance, of course.” 
Owen was not hopeful. 
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" Paul—give him that chance!’’ 
Ford \\as grasping at straws. “ You 
can hold off the Ruuds; they've waited 
all these t ears. What difference will a 
lew days make to them? How great 
a difference to Earth—” 

He was interrupted by the screech¬ 
ing of many voices in the Square. 
Loud cries of alarm rose suddenly; 
voices calling out to Bahspahl, to the 
gods of ancient Tiron. 

“ Look!” Paul shouted, drawing 
aside the curtain. ” Your ship, Owen; 
there must be lire inside!” 

The space ship, its fifty foot height 
of curved steel hull plate glowing red 
hot, swayed there on its platform in 
the Square. Excited Ruuds were 
rushing into the area from the side 
streets, swarming over the pavements 
so recently deserted, gathering in hud¬ 
dled groups to view with superstitious 
awe this amazing pltenotnenon. 

With a choked cry Owen bounded 
to his feet and streaked from the 
room. Ford and Paul clattered down 
the broad stairs after hint. 

N O fire from within healed the hull 
of the space ship, but a blast of 
radiant energy from beneath. 
They saw its blue streamers crackling 
from the pavement underneath the 
platform. 

Shrieking, the Ruuds fell back as the 
shell of the craft heated to dazzling 
whiteness. 

Rooted to the spot. Ford watched, 
speechless, as the space ship collapsed 
and melted away. Little rivulets of 
its sparkling liquid metal spread over 
the pavement, sending forth tongues 
of blue-white flame in their wake. 

Paul was struggling with Owen, 
dragging the maddened scientist out 
from the zone of danger. A section 
of the pavement sagged, and blobs of 


flowing metal dripped through. The 
intense light died down and all that 
remained of the vessel in which Owen 
and Ford had spanned the heavens was 
a thickening mass of glowing fused 
material. 

" Those devils from the under¬ 
ground—they've done this!” Owen 
babbled. “ They’ve sent out a raiding 
party... Were trap|>cd on Mars 
now ! Doomed to remain—shut off 
from our own world—” 

Paul was laughing, a hideous sound 
in the Martian night. A maniacal 
light was in his eyes. Shaking Owen, 
he was, thrusting forward his bearded 
jaw; yelling in the drawn white face 
of the other. 

” Shut off, eh? I’ll say you are! Like 
we were twenty years ago. You’ll 
know now what it's like. You’ll 
do as I did, Owen Warded, and you'll 
come to the same conclusion. We’ll 
see now, Owen, whether the welfare 
of Earth is more important than your 
own. Self-preservation, you know, is 
man’s primal urge.” 

” Paul!” Ford laid a hand on his 
arm, wrenched free his grip on the 
shaken scientist. 

The big man of Square House sub¬ 
sided. Then he had broken away from 
them; he was back there among the 
Kunds, his great voice rolling out over 
the Square as lie endeavored to quiet 
them. Telling them the danger was 
past; asking them to return to their 
homes. Promising rain for the mor- 


A WAKF.N'ED bv the uproar out¬ 
ride, Xina and Carlotta had come 
out on the balcony of Square 
House. Ford saw the feral glitter in 
the older woman’s eyes when she drew 
Paul aside, clinging to him in an agony 
of apprehension. 
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" Don’t go down imo the diggings!" 
she was moaning. “ Paul, promise me 

A vivid memory of that metallic, 
a|>e-hkc figure clinging to the side of 
the radium pit flashed Itefore Ford’s 
eyes. He shivered. 

*' Ford!" Kina was at his side, more 
alluring than ever in the dim light 
from the Square. Her slim body en¬ 
folded in a shimmering negligee. 

" Please don't take it too hard. It is 
fate: a thing you must feel is for the 
best. Tiron welcomes you with open 
arms. You w ill be happy here." 

Mechanically, Ford nodded. The 
awful significance of the calamity had 
not struck him in its full force yet. 
He was dazed. 

But the wide eyes looked up at him, 
pitying and beseeching. The fragrance 
of her tumbled hair was in his nostrils. 
Swiftly he folded her in his arms, drew 
her close. Kissed her upturned, yield¬ 
ing lips. Lost himself in the wonder¬ 
ing knowledge that his feeling for her 
was reciprocated. Time stood still. 

TO BE CONCLUD1 


A long while after, lie gripped the 
Inlcony rail and stared off into the 
night. The others had gone in. Owen, 
his narrow shoulders drooping. Paul 
and Carlotta whispering, excited. Nina, 
suddenly abashed and self-conscious, 
had slip|>ed front his arms and wa- 
away on twinkling feet. 

He was alone, and the hideous truth 
smote him with staggering force. The 
breath-taking wonder of this love that 
had come to him was submerged in 
his thoughts of Earth. To-morrow the 
red twilight would return. 

Never again to feast his eyes on the 
beauties of Earth’s forests and fields. 
Never to battle the surf on a wind- 
whipped shore; to breathe in the salt 
tang of an ocean breeze. To be a part 
of the bustling life of Earth; to throw 
himself whole-heartedly into her whirl¬ 
pool of social and business activity. 

Yet Ford could not down the idea 
that somewhere there was still a solu¬ 
tion. To save humanity now would 
mean an almost hopeless battle, but he 
would never give up. 

O NEXT WEEK. 


tJ V V 

Bulldog Vampire* 

y^T an elevation of ten thousand feet in Peru vampire bats of great size 
and resembling bulldogs arc numerous. The resemblance is because of 
the bat’s undershot jaw, cropped ears, and broad muzzle. Its legs arc well 
developed and heavy, enabling it move on the ground with the true bulldog 
waddle. 

In the bulldog vampire the gullet is restricted and only fluid can enter 
the stomach. They are the terror of farmers because they attack late at 
night while most persons are asleep, their victims being cattle, horses, mules, 
and donkeys. They arc particularly hard to sec because their flight is low, 
and close to the earth. 

Vampires of this type have teeth only fitted for incisions and none for 
grinding. For this reason they must find blood. Many stories of humans 
being attacked by vampires are rife in Peru. But none of them seem to be 
well authenticated. Charles Adams. 
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" / am about to kiU you. Paul ” 


Red Twilight 

Fearsome creatures skulking in the underground caverru prey on the mind 
of Paul, ruler of Mars, and strengthen hts determination 
to saoe his planet at the cost of humanity 

By HARL VINCENT 

Author of “Bayun* tho Dark NakaU.” ate. 


LEADING UP TO 1 

F )RD MATTHEWS was in his 
office near Wall Street one morn¬ 
ing, when the shrieks of his sec¬ 
retary called attention to a red film 
which was tinting (he sun. Crowds 
were soon milling in the streets, as 
the sun sank in a terrifying red haze. 
Screams, shouts, moans rang up from 
the mob, where frightened humans 
crushed together in a panic. 

Hurrying to the workshop of Owen 
Warded, a brilliant physicist outlawed 


HIS INSTALLMENT 
for his advanced ideas, Ford was told 
that the red twilight was a ray from 
Mars—an offensive of the Martians. 
Though harmless to human beings, the 
rays were somehow disintegrating and 
sucking dry Earth’s supply of water! 

The Federal government refused to 
believe Wardell’s explanation, how¬ 
ever. Other scientists disagreed, loo. 
Warded could see only one possible 
salvation for Earth—he and Ford must 
set out for Mars in a space ship Owen 
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had just completed. There was also a 
chance of finding Ford’s brother, who 
had left for Mars a score of years 
earlier in a rocket with twenty others. 
Hope of finding Paul Matthews, in 
fact, had been Ford’s reason for 
financing Owen’s space ship experi- 

The space sphere proved a great 
success. Reaching Mars, they were 
guided by Neet, one of the friendly lit¬ 
tle Martians, to the palace of the ruler, 
Hahspahl. “ Ross Paul ” proved to be 
a great bearded Viking of a man, who 
admitted that he was Ford’s brother, 
but flatly refused to shut off the deadly 
rays. Later they found that Paul had 
become a Martian at heart, willing to 
endanger the whole Farlli for a million 
or two Martians, who would soon die 
off without a new water supply. 

Paul’s bodyguard consisted of two 
steel robots, grim and evil - looking 
giants with arms like massive steel ca¬ 
bles. While Ford was alone with them, 
one suddenly seized him and hurled 
him into a black pit which liad opened 
in the floor. 

Death nearly overtook Ford then, as 
he swam through evil-smelling, gro¬ 
tesque caverns. He was guided to 
safely by the stepdaughter of Paul, a 
charming girl named Nina. How she 
happened to be in the passages she 
would offer no hint, and the mystery 
grew when she flew into mortal terror 
at sight of an apelike, metallic-looking 
creature clinging to the wall of a bub- 
bling, glowing radium pit. 

Meanwhile, Owen also got wind that 
a degenerate race of monsters was liv¬ 
ing in the " diggings ” underground. 
He was convinced that Paul and his 
wife Carlolta and her daughter Nina 
lived in constant dread of these mystc- 

Reuniled, Ford and Owen pleaded 


w ith Paul to shut off the deadly rays, 
and succeeded in getting ten days’ res¬ 
pite. Owen was to try and obtain 
water by some other process, but as 
the lime neared a close he saw very 
little hope. 


CHAPTER XI. 

RADIO DEFENSES. 

W HILE Owen Wardell was des¬ 
perately trying to find a new 
source of water for Mars, 
men on Earth lived in terror that the 
red twilight would again come to suck 
dry tlie lakes and rivers. 

Dr. John Holden had been released 
from prison soon after the red twilight 
had lifted. He had obtained an ap¬ 
pointment with the Director of Re¬ 
search and hurried to Washington. 

" Do you believe this theory of the 
cosmic cloud?” he asked that individ¬ 
ual earnestly. 

" No, I don’t.” Peter Cullen dropped 
his voice to a whisper. “ Between you 
and me, John, the astronomers don’t 
believe it either. These bulletins have 
been given out only to pacify the peo¬ 
ple—to stave off the panic and rioting 
until a better solution is offered. Now 
it seems all danger is over.” 

“ Tliat’s why they had me arrested, 
too, you can gamble. Thought I’d stir 
up a ruckus.” John Holden grinned. 
“ But you can get it out of your head, 
Peter, that the trouble is over.” 

“ You have reason to believe it will 
happen again ?’’ 

“ 1 certainly do.” 

“Whv? It’s not likely this weird 
natural phenomenon will repeat itself. 
Lightning seldom strikes twice in the 

“ This is no phenomenon of nature, 
Peter.” Holden's voice was confident. 
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" What is it, then?” 

"The Martians are attacking us! 
No, wait—don't think you can laugh 
this off. I have measured radiations 
from Mars. They have some force they 
are using to rob us of our water, and 
they’ll be back after more.” 

“John, you’re crazy! You talk like 
Owen Wardell.” Cullen leaned back in 
his chair, frowning. Holden was in his 
right mind and he had the air of a man 
thoroughly convinced and aroused, he 

" Perhaps I do sound like Wardell,” 
the astronomer returned, “ but I’m not 
crazy. It is of Wardell I wish to speak. 
I had him on the visiphone, told him 
of my discovery of the rays. He knew 
all about them. He was in a vile tem¬ 
per; hurried out of the room and left 
me staring and jabbering at my own 
instrument. Said he was leaving at 
once.” 

" Leaving for where?” 

” He didn’t say. But later it was 
said up there in the Ramopos, where 
he used to hide out, that the dome of 
his laboratory went sailing away into 
the heavens and was lost in the red 
twilight. Half scared to death, some of 
the natives were—more by that than 
by the menace of the skies.” 

" H’m!” Peter Cullen sat erect, un¬ 
smiling now. “ You think he perfected 
that space ship of his and started for 
Mars?” 

“ Yes. The dome-shaped thing did 
not return.” 

“ That is something. What do you 
advise me to do?” 

” Get a search warrant or some writ 
for our protection, Peter. Let's go out 
there and see if we can find out what 
lie’s been up to. What do you say?” 
John Holden sat on the edge of his 
chair, ready and waiting. He saw lie 
had struck a responsive chord. 


“Just the thing! We’ll go over in a 
government plane at once. Be with you 
in a minute.” Peter Cullen turned to 
his visiphone and gave some com- 

O UTWARDLY the world was re¬ 
turning to normal, taking stock 
of its losses, in spile of the dread 
that lay beneath. The damage had not 
been fatal. True, crops had suffered 
greatly, and tile pessimists were pre¬ 
dicting famine, but surplus stores in 
the granaries of several countries could 
be distributed. The world would man¬ 
age somehow. 

Rain had fallen in many sections. 
The streams would again fill up, and 
the inland seas and lakes. There had 
been a slight recession of the tides. 
But the oceans were vast; the small 
proportion of Earth’s water which had 
gone would not be missed. 

Of graver concern was the matter 
of the riotings. Many had lost their 
lives in the great panic. It was dis¬ 
heartening that thinking people, edu¬ 
cated and of courageous nature, could 
revert to such savagery. 

Then came an announcement that 
startled the world anew. The red twi¬ 
light might return! Two American 
scientists, Dr. Holden of Swarthmore 
and Peter Cullen of the United States 
Science Research, declared that the 
close approach of the planet Mars was 
responsible. It was their belief that 
living beings of that arid world were 
deliberately setting about to rob the 
world of its water. This being the 
case, they would not stop at what al¬ 
ready had been done. 

The newscasts blared forth more 
tidings. Measures were being taken to 
combat the red twilight if it should re¬ 
appear. The newscasters would coop¬ 
erate with the governments of the 
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world. The energy used hy ihe Mar¬ 
tians in their thievery was a wave mo¬ 
tion in the ether, somewhat like the 
radio impulses of the visiphone trans¬ 
mitters. All radio stations of the 
world-wide system stood ready to di¬ 
rect their power into the proper chan¬ 
nels, and charge Earth's atmosphere 
with neutralizing vibrations which 
would form a screen to ward off the 
Martian rays. 

Mankind was thus to be prepared in 
the event of future attacks. It was as 
simple as that. 

The scientific world was agog over 
the news. As usual, dissenting opinions 
were many. That Mars was inhabited 
with intelligent beings was, of course, 
ridiculous. But the evidence of the 
projected energy was convincing. 
Probably the result of magnetic dis¬ 
turbances within the planet, many of 
them held. And a multitude of schemes 
were proposed as alternatives to the 
plans of Cullen and Holden. All of 
which was to be expected. 

But to the average man it was an 
understandable thing. Quite readily 
he believed in the existence of these 
Martians. They were something he 
could visualize; not an abstract scien¬ 
tific conception. That they should be 
robbing Earth to fill their empty canals 
was, to him, a logical procedure. In 
their place, he would do the same. And 
this idea of Earthmen pitting their 
might and wits against them was one 
that fired his imagination. It was to 
be a war of the worlds; not a terrify¬ 
ing act of God. Strife was a thing he 
understood and gloried in. Of course 
Earth was unconquerable! 

The work went forward rapidly. 
Cargo ships of the air lanes were 
pressed into service, to rush speedily 
assembled apparatus to the great trans¬ 
mitters of the visiphone system. Huge 


armies of workmen were drafted. En¬ 
gineers; physicists. Factories in all 
corners of the globe worked overtime 
on the production of the needed mate¬ 
rials. Earth was not to be caught un¬ 
prepared. 

I N Washington a group of men sat 
anxiously waiting. These were the 
men who had planned the defense 
against the expected attack from the 
heavens. Cullen, Holden, Brinsmade 
of the Signal Corps, Secretary of War 
Stephens, and officers of the General 
Staff. 

Preparations both here and abroad 
were completed. The world awaited 
the coming of the red twilight with 
something of anticipation. It would 
be a signal victory for the superior in¬ 
telligence and canny foresight of man¬ 
kind when this move of the Martians 
was frustrated. Earth’s civilization 
would have demonstrated its supremacy 
in the known universe. So sure was 
he, the average man. 

But these men in Washington were 
not so certain. John Holden found 
himself wishing fervently that Owen 
Warded was with them. He dreaded 
the possibility of failure. He could not 
help thinking of the ridicule it would 

Others in the group doubted that the 
red twilight would come again. It was 
too fantastic, this theory. Yet many 
careful investigators had confirmed 
Holden and Cullen. 

“Gentlemen!” John Holden cleared 
his throat. “ It may be that there will 
be no recurrence of the red twilight, 
as some of you have suggested. What 
then ? We shall be the laughing-stock 
of the world.” 

“What of it?” Secretary Stephens 
growled. " At least we shall not be 
caught napping. Let ’em laugh.” 
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“Cold feet, Holden? - ' Peter Cullen 
spoke up. 

A general laugh greeted the sally. 
They knew that John was worried, but 
Cullen was not so easy in mind him¬ 
self. Nor any of them. That laugh 
served to relieve the tension. 

Suddenly Holden’s face paled. lie 
pointed a shaking forefinger. 

"It’s here, gentlemen!” he said 
huskily. “ See for yourselves!” 

With one accord they rushed to the 
windows. The midday sun had dimmed 
to half its normal brilliance. It was 
red now, the color of blood. The crim¬ 
son haze closed in over Washington. 

Abruptly and with startling clarity 
the visiphone spoke: 

“ Newscasts signing off for transfer 
of energy to the defenses. Operation 
will be resumed immediately the red 
twilight has left.” 

A click; then breathless silence in the 
secretary’s office. 

A\N a street corner in a small vil- 
lage near Tuxedo, New York, a 
crowd was arguing. One of the 
men. Cliff Harper by name, spat 
vehemently into a puddle left in the 
street by the heavy rain of the night 
before. 

“ I’m tellin’ you,” he averred, " I 
saw it. I saw this dome thing go flyin’ 
off Wardell’s roof and sailin’ away in 
the red sky. And nobody can tell me 
different.” 

“Rats! That was one of Ed Col¬ 
lins’s applejack jugs you seen ” 

The crowd laughed and Cliff aimed 
a hasty punch at the speaker’s midsec¬ 
tion. Missed. 

"You’re a liar, Tom!” he roared. 
“ I ain’t had a drink in a month, and 
you know it . . . Tell you somethin’ 
else.” He lowered his voice confiden¬ 
tially. " There’s been a bunch of sol¬ 


diers around Wardcll’s place lately. 
And some fellows with spyglasses and 
things—measurin’.” 

At that instant the red twilight 
swept down. There was awed quiet 
save for the voice of the newscaster 
from the machine in the store across 
the street. Signing off. 

"Christopher!" a hollow voice ex¬ 
claimed. “ It’s here, like they said!” 

“ Now you watch.” Clift’ Harper was 
bragging. “ It’ll last about ten minutes 
—mebbe less. These engineer fellows 
know what they’re talkin’ about. And 
I'll make a bet with any of you they 
got some of their dope up to Wardcll’s 

” Aw, shut up!” some one exclaimed 
with irritation. ” You talk all the 
time, Cliff.” 

Necks straining, they peered into the 
ruddy skv. Moanings and whisperings 
came from far up there, as if a cyclone 
raged miles above them. A prickly 
sensation crept over their bodies, and 
their hair stood on end. Mighty forces 
were battling for supremacy out there 
in the heavens. Their breath came in 
short gasps as the air grew dense and 
highly charged with electricity. 

A dog ran howling down the street. 

The long-drawn whistle of a locomo¬ 
tive over on the main line of the Erie 
brought a shriek of terror from a small 
boy who had been listening in open- 
mouthed curiosity. He streaked for 
home as fast as his chubby legs could 
carry him. 

“Sec that!” Cliff Harper gloated 
” We're lickin’ ’em! Didn’t I tell you?” 

The skies were clearing and the sun 
shone forth once more with its natural 
light. Things about them took on their 
familiar colors. A great cheer rose up 
from the crowd. 

And then the ground trembled be¬ 
neath their feet. A jagged streak of 
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crimson light flung itself from the 
heavens earthward. Thunderous roar¬ 
ings front the mountains. Wild de¬ 
spairing cries from all over the village. 
Women running past, hugging their 
babies to their breasts; other children, 
older, clinging to their flying shirts. 

“ You mean they’ve licked us, Cliff 
Harper!” a voice quavered. " Look at 
that puddle!” 

The puddle at the curb had been fully 
three feet across not five minutes be¬ 
fore. Now you could have spanned it 
with a two-foot rule. As Cliff Harper 
watched, it shrank swiftly to the size 
of a pie tin. Then it was gone, and 
the pavement was dry—mud-caked. It 
was very dark now; the awful red 
gloom the Martians had sent. 

Turning swiftly. Cliff Harper saw 
that he was alone. The others had fled 
he knew not where. The village was 
deserted. 

Stumbling through the red twilight, 
sobbing and cursing, he made for the 
hills. The engineer fellows had failed. 


CHAPTER XII. 


F )RD MATTHEWS courted sleep 
diligently that night the space ship 
was destroyed. But it was no use. 
Dressing finally, he prowled around in 
the rooms he and Owen occupied. The 
scientist was like a dead man, sleeping 
so soundly in his exhaustion that 
Square House might have burned to 
the ground without awakening him. 

With the first faint light of dawn 
Ford was out on the balcony. In a 
few hours Nina would be here to meet 
him. His heart leaped at remembrance 
of her surrender. The fragrance of 
her hair; the long lashes dewy on her 
cheeks. Words of endearment. 


To-day the rains would come to 
Tiron. On Earth there would lie the 
red twilight; death stalking. It was a 
monstrous dilemma Ford faced. ' 

Thus far there had been nothing he 
could do. Owen wouldn’t let him help. 
With his untrained mind and clumsy 
fingers he would only be in the way. 
The clever Rund mechanics were more 
suitable assistants. Yet Owen had 
failed in his efforts. 

In some way Earth must be pro¬ 
tected. A slim possibility entered 
Ford’s mind then, took root. If only 
he might steal out there in the dead of 
night to the rain machine! Wreck the 
delicate controls, as much of the ma¬ 
chinery as he could. Months, as time 
is reckoned on Earth, perhaps a year, 
would be required to rebuild them. 
Meanwhile Owen would have his 
chance. 

There would be suffering amongst 
the Runds, he knew. Lives lost, even. 
But here they could manage somehow, 
while on Earth . . . 

Heavy steps resounded in the plaza, 
clanking. Ford leaned out over the rail 
and gasped at what he saw. One of the 
huge robots was striding swiftly across 
the Square. Straddling its broad 
shoulders was Paul, his voice-control 
strapped to his chest. Not waiting for 
daylight, he was starting for the mesa, 
to supervise the ray projection. There 
was a snap and vigor to Paul’s move¬ 
ments. He looked the part of a Mar¬ 
tian warrior. 

Ford dashed into the library of their 
suite, opening the portable visiphone. 
At least he would know how things 
were going on Earth. How the second 
coming of the red horror would affect 

Tuning in on the news center at 
Washington he heard the time gong 
that signalled high noon. The days of 
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Mars and Earth had almost coincided 
when they first came. Now, due to 
the differing; rates of rotation and the 
changed relative positions of the plan¬ 
ets, there was a shifting of several 

An acute wave of nostalgia gripped 
him at the faint words of the an¬ 
nouncer, " Twelve o'clock noon, East¬ 
ern Standard Time.” Never more to 
lie a dweller in that world, never to set 
foot on its soil! It was heart-rending. 

"Our patrons arc advised,” the an¬ 
nouncer went on, “ that everything is 
ready. The transmitters of the visi- 
phone system are prepared to divert 
their vast energies into the heaviside 
layer of the atmosphere. Of course we 
do not know when the Martians will 
renew their attack, if ever. But the 
world is prepared to fight off this red 
twilight—” 

What was this? They knew back 
there at home ? And were ready to do 
battle. Ford thrilled with the wonder 
of it. 

" Cullen and Holden,” the eerie voice 
continued, “ deserve all credit for the 
undertaking. It was Holden who dis¬ 
covered the emanations from Mars; 
Cullen who set the machinery of gov¬ 
ernment in motion—” 

E NOUGH l Ford waited to hear no 
more. He dashed madly to 
Owen’s bed; was shaking his 
friend vigorously. 

“Owen! Get up!” he shouted ex¬ 
citedly. “ News from Earth! They’re 
ready to fight the red twilight!” • 
Heavv-lidded, his head wabbling as 
Ford jerked him upright, Owen stared 
unbelieving. Then he was on his feet, 
energetically babbling his amazement 
as he climbed into his clothes. 

" What! You say they have found 


" Holden and Cullen have doped it 
out. They’re charging the heaviside 
layer, or something, to insulate them 
from Paul s energy beam.” 

Otven gaped. “Holden! Got more 
sense than 1 gave him credit for. Steal¬ 
ing my thunder, by George!” 

“Will it work, Owen?” Ford was 
trembling with excitement. 

“ How do I know ? Sounds like a 
reasonable procedure.” 

The eerie voice from the ether 
echoed faintly in the room adjoining. 
With his clothes only half on, Owen 
dashed into the library. 

“ The visiphone system will, of ne¬ 
cessity, shut down when the time 
comes. All of Earth’s radio energy is 
to be concentrated on the radiators of 
the defensive force. Neutralizing vi¬ 
brations are to lie used, and the public 
is warned that the skies may give forth 
screaming sounds when the opposing 
forces are in conflict. This, however, 
is to be no cause for alarm.” 

“ Listen to that!” Owen cried. 
“ They’ve developed some sense in the 
past few days. Wish I was there 

lie fell silent as the newscaster 
paused. 

“ Paul’s gone out to the mesa,” Ford 
told him. 

“ Already! I knew it would be 
early.” 

" Newscasts signing off for transfer 
of energy,” the voice of the other con¬ 
cluded sharply. 

Ford and Owen rushed to the bal¬ 
cony. It was dark out there, and rain 
was falling. Gently at first; a warm, 
steaming shower. Then it came in 
torrents, like a cloudburst. Funds 
streamed into the Square shouting, ca¬ 
vorting gleefully. 

" No good, their defense,” Ford 
groaned. 
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“ Wait—there’s a time lag.” Owen's 
knuckles showed white from his grip 
on the balcony rail. 

The rain was casing off; coming now 
in fitful spurts. There was a rumble 
in the heavens as of the elements pro¬ 
testing. Then, with startling abrupt¬ 
ness, the skies cleared. The sun shone 
forth weakly, casting the long shadows 
of early morning in the Square. The 
Ruuds out there ceased their demon¬ 
strations. 

“They’ve won!” Owen breathed de¬ 
lightedly. " I’d like to hand John 
Holden a medal for this—even though 
he did beat me to it.” 

Ford was jubilant. The people of 
Earth had triumphed. Civilization 
there would continue its steady march. 
Though he was no longer a part of it, 
he gloated in its victory. 

And here in Tiron there was work to 
be done. Owen would solve the prob¬ 
lem, Ford was confident. He and Paul 
would find some way of providing for 
the great need of the parched planet. 
They’d have to! And there was Nina. 
With her he would be content to re¬ 
main. There would be a few regrets, 
of course, longings for the old life. 
But— 

The skies were darkening once more. 
A throbbing of vast power convulsed 
Tiron; steadied to a smooth vibration 
like the purring of an enormous motor 
somewhere in its vitals. And the rain 
began to fall in endless downpour. 
Rund voices arose anew in glad ac¬ 
claim. 

“ He’s increased the power!” Owen 
gasped. “They’ve lost, Ford, our 
scientists of Earth! Met their Water¬ 
loo once and for all time!" 

“ Where you going?" Ford yelled. 

Owen had ducked through the door¬ 
way and was racing across to the corri- 


“ Out to the mesa!" he Hung back. 
“ Getting to work. And I’ll lick this 
thing if it kills me. I’ll be staying out 
there. Ford. It can’t be done—but I’ve 
got to do it! God help us all!” 

He was gone and Ford dropped 
weakly into a chair. Paul would 
permit the continuance of the experi¬ 
ments, he knew. Probably would help. 
But the rain machine would go on with 
its horrible work in the meantime. 
Owen might succeed eventually—but 
too late. 

ISERABLY the day passed. Nina 
strove mightily to console Ford, 
but a barrier had risen between 

Through endless hours the rain fell. 
Occasionally there would be a slacken¬ 
ing; renewed tremblings of Tiron’s 
crust that gave evidence of battlings 
with Earth’s defenses. Always that 
devilish machine of Paul’s was success¬ 
ful in battering down the resistance. 
Always the rain returned with fresh¬ 
ened vigor. It was hopeless, that brave 
effort of mankind. 

Evening came at last and the down¬ 
pour ceased. Ford retired to his room; 
made haste to operate the visiphone. A 
little later he rejoined Nina and Car- 
lotta, white and shaken. He knew it 
had been a terrible day on Earth. They 
were facing the thing courageously 
now, his own people; planning to 
strengthen the defense in every way 
possible. All generation of power was 
to be diverted to the charging of the 
atmosphere. But this meant that new 
and more powerful oscillators must be 
constructed; new radiating antennae. 
Much time would be needed. And the 
tides were receding at an alarming 

Paul returned to Square House alone. 
Ford well knew that Owen would not 
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leave that workshop now while there 
was still hope. 

His brother’s sandy beard bristled 
with determination. 

" Ford,” lie said grimly, when he 
entered, " 1 want to have a talk with 
you in private." 

“ Very well.” Ford was sullen, re¬ 
sentful. It was a pity this big hulk of 
a man had no more human feeling in 
his make-up. 

In the library of his and Owen’s 
quarters, Ford faced his brother. 

" 1 know what’s in your mind,” Paul 
said, his eyes watchful, “ and I’m warn¬ 
ing you to keep hands off. You’d do 
anything to stop this thing I’m doing, 
wouldn't you now ?” 

“ Almost anything, Paul." He eyed 
the other speculatively. ” But wait,” 
hopefully turning to the visiphonc, “ I’d 
like you to listen to the newscasts. 
They—” 

“Hull! Trying to arouse my 
sympathies again. It's no go, boy. The 
projector will operate every day.” 

“ But, Paul—” 

“ No buts. Hear me now. Owen is 
at liberty to go on with his research, 
and I shall help. But I’ll tell you in ad¬ 
vance it’s an impossible thing he’s at¬ 
tempting. And the defenses of Earth 
—Owen told me about them—arc use¬ 
less. They haven’t enough generating 
capacity in the entire globe to combat 
my energy. It’s just loo bad for them. 
I’m sorry and wish it could be other¬ 
wise. But we have ourselves to con¬ 
sider. We’ve got to have this water 
here! We shall have it!” 

“ Paul, if you'd only wait!” 

‘‘Impossible. I’ve waited too long 
already. And here is the warning I’m 
giving you: if you attempt to inter¬ 
fere 1 shall be compelled to take away 
your liberty until the thing is done; im¬ 
prison you in a cell in the diggings.” 


” You wouldn't!” 

" Try me and sec.” Paul’s gaze was 
merciless. “ Further than this," he 
grated, “ I want you to know that the 
projector itself has been made impreg¬ 
nable. You’d wreck it if you could; I 
see it in your eyes. Don’t try it. Ford; 
it would be a waste of energy. There 
is but one entrance out there, as you 
know; the tunnel mouth at the base of 
the cliff. This now is guarded by two 
of my robots who are under constant 
radio control of a trusted Rund. There 
are orders to crush and maim any liv¬ 
ing being attempting to pass, excepting 
only myself. The starling mechanism 
of the projector which, as you know, is 
voice-operated, has been altered. Only 
I know the combination of sound im¬ 
pulses that will start or stop it. I can 
do it from here or in the plant, as I 
choose. The thing is locked; foolproof. 
Don’t try and be a fool, Ford. That is 
all.” 

“ All!” Ford raged iinpotently when 
Paul left hint. 

The Boss of Square House was tak¬ 
ing no chances. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

DESPERATION. 

F ffJR days dragged by. Dreary, 
horror-filled days for Ford; with 
nights of tossing insomnia. He 
was helpless, and without hope. 

Steadily the rain fell on Tiron by 
day. By night there were the voices 
and image-flashes of the visiphone, tell¬ 
ing the horrible tale of mankind’s last 
stand. Earth was making a gallant 
light in the face of overwhelming odds. 
There were no fear-crazed riotings 
now, only the grim determination to 
conquer this searing energy from out 
the heavens. To outwit the Martians 
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if humanly possible: lo die fighting 
valiantly, if die they must. 

It was a one-sided affair, this war of 
the planets. A hopeless one for Earth’s 
defenders. With the combatants sep¬ 
arated by millions of miles, it was awe¬ 
inspiring in its swiftness. 

Already the canals and reservoirs of 
Tiron were filling rapidly. The beds 
of ancient seas, dry for many centuries, 
were wetted; widening pools showed at 
the bottoms, and newly-formed streams 
emptied into their depths. 

On Earth the situation became more 
serious daily. The coastlines of the 
continents advanced steadily. A hasty 
calculation of the Meteorological Serv¬ 
ice on the fourth day showed a lower¬ 
ing of more than one hundred feel in 
the Atlantic Ocean. Long Island Sound 
had well nigh disappeared. 

Time and again Ford deserted the 
visiphone, sick at heart, seeking the 
companionship of Nina. Distractingly 
lovely she was, swaying toward him in 
the one moment; that barrier of which 
they dared not speak rising up between 
them in the next. 

He had not seen Paul since the night 
the big man had warned him. Nor 
Owen. The black cube of the radio¬ 
phone connecting with the mesa was 
unresponsive. Paul had made certain 
he would not be pestered. 

Ford chafed with the suspense. It 
was maddening, this realization of his 
own uselessness. The inactivity was 
wearing his nerves ragged. If only 
Owen had permitted him to help in the 
experiments, he was sure he could have 
borne it better. 

O WEN returned that night. Hardly 
able lo stand, and with great dark 
circles beneath his eyes, he flung 
himself on his bed without bothering to 
remove his clothing. 


“ All in, Owen?’' Ford looked down 
on him, deeply concerned. 

"All in—yes! I'm beaten.” The 
scienlist turned his head, looking away. 

" You mean the thing is impossi¬ 
ble ?” 

“ Utterly. I've encountered a blank- 
wall ; it’s insurmountable. I’m finished, 
Ford." 

There was silence for many minutes; 
silence fraught with pain. 

“It’s hideous, Owen!” Ford whis¬ 
pered then. “ The brave fight they arc 
making at home. Pitiful. They—” 

“ Don’t tell me. I can imagine only 

“ There’s no hope at all ?” Ford’s 
tongue clung to his palate on the words. 
It was as if the horror of the thing 
paralyzed his senses. His brain was 
numb with thinking of it. 

“None! I tried again to persuade 
your brother to give me more time. He 
refused. He knows I have been chasing 
a will-o’-the-wisp. Do you know, I am 
convinced that his determination has 
something lo do with those monsters 
in the diggings. He acts so secretive! 
I keep thinking of how he acted when 
the lights went out the other night at 
dinner. Ford, those creatures in the 
radium pits have a tremendous power 
over your brother!” 

Ford had already felt that Paul’s 
secret was what drove him relentlessly 

| But what can we do?” he asked. 
“ We can’t learn anything about it. I’ve 
searched (he cellars of Square House, 
and can find no trace of the entrance. 
I’d like to get my hands on whoever 
burned the space ship. Remember 
how tighf-moulhed he was about that?” 

" As he is about everything con¬ 
nected with the diggings,” Warded 
said wearily. “ There’s nothing we 
can do now.” 
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Ford cogitated darkly. Why was 
Kina so reticent in the matter? Perhaps 
she was afraid of Paul. Or perhaps 
she didn’t trust the man to whom she 
had given assurance oi her love. 

" Leave me now, will you, old man?” 
Wardell was saying. 

Poor Owen! He was on the verge 
of a complete breakdown. Being alone 
was the best medicine he could have. 
Ford returned to his own room and 
composed himself for sleep. 

F )R a long time he lay half dozing, 
his mind a riot of conflicting emo¬ 
tions. lie must have slept for a few 
minutes. Suddenly every sense was 
keenly alert. lie sat erect, staring in 
die darkness; his body in a cold sweat. 

A horrible thought had come to him 
in that short sleep. There was a way 
out! Paul had told him that the pro¬ 
jector could be started by no voice but 
his own. The projector was shut down. 
If Paul’s voice were to be stilled for¬ 
ever, the deadly rays could never send 
destruction to Earth again. 

Grimly he put the thought from his 
mind; courted sleep with desperate en¬ 
deavor. But die thought persisted. To 
save the Earth he must slay his own 
brother this very night. It was the 
only way. Paul, whom he had almost 
worshiped as a boy, must give up his 
life that millions of his kind might live 
on Earth. And Ford’s hand was to 
lake that life. 

He was on his feet then, dressing. 
His mind was curiously clear. It was 
not his brother he was to slay, but the 
destroyer of mankind. Whatever the 
faults of humanity, no man had the 
right to seal its doom—Paul Matthews 
no more than any other. 

His pistol had been lost in the rank 
waters below. He would creep into 
Owen’s room and get his. Likely Owen 


was sleeping peacefully. Ford hoped 
so; lie dared not tell his friend of the 
thing lie was to do. It was a matter 
between himself and God. Besides, 
Owen would be sure to interfere. And 
Ford must not fail. 

Owen Wardell was not in his bed. 
Too exhausted to sleep, probably, he 
had gone for a walk in the Square. 
Ford found the automatic and saw 
with satisfaction that it held a fully 
loaded clip. 

A light was in Paul’s and Carlotta’s 
suite. He heard Carlotta’s mellow 
voice; she was humming softly to her¬ 
self. Paul was not there. He must 
be working late in one of the labora¬ 
tories of Square House, as he often 
did. In the one below the street floor 
probably. 

As he reached the bottom of the 
stairs. Ford saw a light shining through 
the open door of the cellar laboratory. 
He looked in, the pistol tightly gripped 
in fingers that trembled not at all. 

Paul was holding to the light a test- 
tube partly filled with a colorless liquid 
from which yellow vapors curled. Un¬ 
warned and unsuspecting. 

It was odd. Ford thought, that no 
twinges of conscience assailed him' 
now. He had no feeling at all. He 
knew he would press the trigger with¬ 
out a qualm. Once. Twice, perhaps; 
and the man who had kept on in this 
destruction of humankind would be 
forever silent. The rain machine on 
the mesa would never hum again. 

It would be the end of things for 
Ford. He realized that, but the thought 
left him without emotion. He would 
give himself over to the Kunds; their 
justice would be swift and merciless. 
Unless Carlotta got to him first. She 
was a woman fully capable of avenging 
her lord. Nina—her face rose before 
him, giving him momentary pause—he 
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would see no more. For him, life was 
over. But Earth would remain. Hu¬ 
manity would suffer no more in llic red 
twilight. 


I* Ford stepped into the laltora- 
lory. Mis brother whirled to 
face him. Ford drew a bead on the 
broad chest, and the muzzle of the 
automatic was as steady as if held in a 

“ You here!” 

Paul Matthews was calm in the face 
of death. 

“ Drop that test-tube!” Ford com¬ 
manded. It contained acid; he wanted 
no swiftly flung burning liquid to spoil 
his aim. But he could not shoot this 
man, any man, unwarned. 

Paul let the vial slip from his fingers 
It tinkled, crashing on the concrete 
floor. A deafening sound, it seemed 
to Ford’s ears. 

“ I am about to kill you, Paul,” his 
lips were saying. “ I’ve given you every 
chance. Pleaded with you. But you 
would not listen to reason. This is the 
only way to put a stop to this madness 
of yours. Now!" 

His finger trembled on the trigger. 

“Shoot, if you think you must!” 
Paul said, and his eyes were unafraid. 

There was a moment of charged 
silence. The pistol clattered to the floor 
and Ford stood shivering, overcome by 
the horror of the thing he had almost 

“ I knew you couldn’t.” Paul was 
at his side, supporting him. Ford’s 
knees had weakened. “ You’re too 
white—loo kind-hearted.” Not a word 
of censure. 

And then a muffled scream rang out 
somewhere in the caverns underneath. 
Ford's knees straightened; his entire 
body tensed The scream was repeated. 


“ Nina!” he shouted. " She’s down 

AT once Paul went into action. 
Flinging Ford aside, he was out 
of the room in a single bound, 
racing along the dim-lit corridor. 

Ford was after him in a flash, calling 
to Nina. 

“ Slay back!” Paul yelled from the 
gloom. “ Back, I say! I'll tend to 
this." 

Not much! Not if Ford could catch 
him. He ran, crazed with fear for 
Nina’s safety. In that instant he knew 
she was more to him than anything 
else. More than the red twilight. 
More than all mankind. If anything 
happened to her . . . 

Paul crouched panting where a panel 
in the wall was sliding back. 

” Keep away!” he snarled. 

“ No, it’s Nina, man! I love her— 
know that ? And I’m going down there 
with you.” 

” Ford—I've told you—you can’t!” 

They were struggling together then 
at the narrow opening that was widen¬ 
ing ever so slowly. Ford ducked out 
from underneath the huge encircling 
arms of his brother. They could crush 
the life out of a man, those arms. 

“ You can’t stop me!” 

The opening through the wall was 
wide enough now, and in a moment 
Paul would have slipped through. 
There was but one thing to do. and 
Ford did it. Paul was the larger and 
stronger. But lie was older; slower on 
his feet. Ford lashed out with his right 
and caught his brother a staggering 
blow under the chin. The proud head 
snapped back and Paul went down, 
slithering to the Ixattom of the steps. 

In the twinkling of an eye Ford was 
inside and the panel had slid back. He 
was in utter darkness. 
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“ Paul,” he whispered, creeping 
down the steps, “ didn't knock you out, 
did I ?" 

“ Damn’ near ”—grumpily from tlic 
blackness. “ You pack a wallop. I’ll 
say. We'll settle that another lime. 
Now we must find Nina.” 

He was fumbling with something 
and suddenly there was a light. A long 
passageway stretched there before 

“ Come ahead,” Paul grunted, start¬ 
ing off on a loping run. ” You’re in 
for it now. Look sharp!” 

Their swift footsteps echoed hol¬ 
lowly in the downward sloping tunnel. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

THE PIT MONSTERS. 

“X TINA!” Ford sang out, suddenly 
frantic with alarm. 

“Hush!” whispered Paul. 
“ Not a sound now. They may be 

The two had left the lighted passage 
and were crawling on hands and knees 
through a crevice where the green 
phosphorescence glowed eerily. 

“ What is this mystery down here?” 
Ford demanded in a harsh whisper. 

No reply from the big man who 
wriggled his way along just ahead. 

“ Paul! Answer me. Who are they, 
these beings you fear?" 

“ Shut up. 1 told you I'd never tell. 
What you may see now I can’t help. 
But don’t ask questions. You’ll have 
to guess what you wish.” 

Stubborn as ever. And Ford’s guess 
might be more dangerous than the 
truth. What was this awful thing his 
brother was hiding? 

A low sobbing moan reached their 
ears. From directly underneath, it 


“ It’s Nina!” Paul breathed. 

Before them was a flickering radi¬ 
ance. One of the radium pits. Ford 
held his breath as Paul crawled out 
along a narrow shelf that was barely 
wide enough for his body. 

And then they saw Nina. She had 
slipped from this very ledge and hung 
there dangling over the bubbling hor¬ 
ror of the pit bottom, one white arm 
twisted with an agony of clutching be¬ 
tween two projections of the ledge. 
Even now her grip was failing. How 
Paul had known where to search for 
her in this maze of underground pas¬ 
sages and caverns was beyond Ford’s 
comprehension. 

" Hold on, Nina,” Paul directed. 
” One moment more and we’ll have 
you.” 

“ Thank God!” The soft voice ended 
in a sob. Nina was fast giving out. 

“ Grab my legs. Ford.” Paul wormed 
himself farther along the tiny ledge of 
slimy stone. ” Wedge yourself if you 

Grunting with the strain, Ford clung 
to Paul’s knees as the other moved out¬ 
ward. He saw those powerful arms 
locked under the girl’s. She swung 
free then, out over the swirling mass 
of blue-green flame and boiling liquid a 
hundred feet below. Her head hung 
loosely over her shoulder. Ford braced 
himself in the tunnel mouth as the 
enormous weight of the two swayed 
there, almost pulling his arms from 
their sockets. 

NCH by inch he drew them in. Now 

Paul’s chest found support on the 

crumbling ledge and the strain les¬ 
sened. A loosened stone went hurtling 
into the awful depths, caroming from 
the rough side of the pit below and 
glowing with sudden green light as it 
fell. 
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Together, they lifted the limp form 
of Nina to the ledge; then moved her 
into the crevasse through which they 
had come. Panting from their exer¬ 
tions, they lay there talking. N'ina was 

“ Have to wait until -he recovers, 
Paul. We'd never gel her through this 
passage as she is." 

Then he shrank back into the cre¬ 
vasse. A ghastly shriek rang through 
the pit. Another and another. Paul 
groaned and Nina stirred uneasily. 

“ Here, let me through.” Paul was 
shoving past him, thrusting his huge 
hulk out there before him. " This isn't 
for your eyes, Ford.” 

But Ford saw. Two of the metallic 
ape-creatures were scrambling along 
the ledge Many of them; he counted 
seven. Kaucous cries of hale came 
from their grinning, yellow-fanged 
mouths. The gruesome hollows where 
eyes should have been glowed with 
emerald lire in the awful glare front the 
pit. One of them carried a shining 
cylindrical object in its claw-like fore¬ 
paws. The hands of a shriveled old 
man they were like, only crusted with 
iridescent metal. 

“ Drop it!” Paul yelled. 

Ford saw the ghastly creature fling 
it directly toward them instead. He 
ducked instinctively. But Paul stood 
lirnt, caught the fiendish bomb, and 
Hung it away from them, his scorched 
hands sizzling from that hal (-second’s 
contact. In mid-air, the bomb burst— 
a terrific explosion and a brilliant flash. 
Paul was knocked to his knees. A 
second later the ledge was torn away 
and flung into the depths. Ford saw 
the misshapen ape-creatures, engulfed 
by the explosion of their own devilish 
contrivance, follow the debris. Rever- 
Iterations of the crash deafened him. 
And then there was a huge spouting 


llame below. Spattering the pit wall 
with liquid lire, dripping green; leav¬ 
ing spots that glowed. 

“ Ford!” Nina moaned. ” You saw 
them? How many were there?” 

" All were destroyed?” 

■' All.” Ford’s hand trembled when 
it closed over her fingers. She was 
sobbing, wild-eyed. A wonder she had 
not lost her mind when she recovered 
from her swoon to view this awful 
thing of the pit. 

Paul was groaning, dragging him¬ 
self painfully into the crevasse. His 
left arm dangled limp, shattered. His 
shirt was blood-soaked. And there was 
an uglv hollow there; his deep chest 
was crushed. 

” Man, you’re wounded!” Ford 
gasped. “ Badly, too.” 

” I know. I can manage. We must 

" Sure you can make it ?” 

" Sure. Carry on.” Paul Matthews 
essayed a cheerful laugh. It ended in 
a rattling cough; bloody foam was at 

Nina wept softly as she wormed her 
way through ahead of them. 

L ONG and tortuous was the way 
_j back through the winding cre¬ 
vasse. Wheezing and coughing 
horribly, Paul was forced to rest at 
frequent intervals. Ford and Nina 
waited, each time, in palpitating silence. 

Ford’s heart was heavy within him. 
Paul was a dead man, he feared. Only 
his marvelous vitality was keeping him 
going. With that frightful wound and 
with evidence of internal injury, it 
would lie a miracle if he recovered. 
And not a half hour before, Ford had 
been on the point of slaying him. 

They came out into one of the 
lighted passages. Paul’s legs would 
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not carry his own great weight, and 
Nina and Ford supported him on 
either side. When they came to the 
sloping tunnel, Ford was halt carrying 

Paul was babbling incoherently, his 
voice a weak whisper. “ Every one of 
them—dead—gone . . . The pit gurgled 
—did you hear?—gurgled . . . Nina, 

“ Yes, Paul—here!" The girl's voire 

“ Ford saw, girl. Promise—you 

won't tell—he must not know . .” 

“ I promise.” Nina clapped her free 
hand to her mouth, her eves horror- 
filled. 

And then Paul Matthews went limp. 
The great weight of him tell on Ford 
and he staggered under it. Shifted it 
so that Paul draped dangling over his 
shoulders. Reeled stumbling toward 
the short stairs. 

“I've killed him!" Nina moaned. 
“ It's my fault—mine! He forbade me 
to come dow n and I disobeyed him. I'll 
never forgive ntyself—never." 

The panel was open then and voices 
babbled excitedly. Quin was there, and 
Misor; all the Rund servants. Carlotta; 
whimpering, panicky. 

Borne on hands that were gentle, 
the master of Square House was moved 
to his own bed. He still breathed 
faintly. 

“A physician!” Ford commanded. 
“ Is any available ?” 

“ Yes—Yoril, the best in Thren-dis. 
I’ll get hint." Nina was gone, on flying 
feet. 

“Will he die?” Carlotta had com¬ 
posed herself somewhat, but the great 
eyes were stricken; dull. The feral 
look had gone. 

The woman knelt beside the bed 
where Paul lay faintly groaning. 


Servant- were everywhere in the 
room, talking in frightened whispers. 
Fluttering, wanting to be of assistance, 
but annoying. 

“ Out of here, all of you!" Ford told 
them. 

He and Carlotta were alone then, 
looking down on the still form of the 
man they Ixjth loved. Paul moaned 
once, rolled his head. 

"Gone!" lie babbled in delirium 
" All gone. My work done—" 

He was quiet again, his breathing al¬ 
most inqierceplible. 

“The Iteasts of the pits?" Carlotta 
whispered. “He means those?'* 

“Yes Seven of them—killed l.v 
their own v iolence." 

“ Thank God ! Oh, thank—" 

Yoril was there, a keen little Rund 
Shooing them from the bedside. A 
swift examination; a grunt of aston¬ 
ishment. Nina watching. 

“Lady Carlotta. you leave." Ik- 
whirled on them, a human dynamo. 
“Nina stay. Good nurse, Nina. And 
the man stav. I o|>erate on Itahspahl 
He live " 

A N hour later, sick and trembling. 
^ Ford was in his own room. Ouin 
hovered near, solicitous. It had 
been a nightmare, that O|ieration. The 
swift, strong fingers of the Rund sur¬ 
geon cutting, exploring. The clip¬ 
closing severed blood vessels. Suturing 
of nerves. The repair of the torn 
pleura. Wiring of fractured Ixincs. 
The skin grafts, and the meticulous 
stitching over all. But Paul would 
live! 

Nino was still in the sick room—an 
angel of mercy. Calm and efficient. No 
wonder the Rund- loved her. Kverv 
one loved Nina. 

The red twilight was a dim memory; 
unimportant, somehow. 
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He thought of the beasts of the pits. 
Vile, reeking creatures. But strangely, 
horribly, resembling humans—seared 
and plated bv (he mysterious tires of a 
Martian Hades. Shriveled Ircyoud rec- 

(Juin hurried into tile room. 

" Bahsowen tall you!” be panted. 
•' At culie in rear sun room. Cube that 
talks from rain machine You hurry, 
Bahsford ?” 

'* Yes." Ford was after him, run¬ 
ning. M'hal had Owen done out there 
on the mesa? 

“ Owen!”—breathlessly into the face 
of tile cube. “ What is it ?” 

“ I dreamed it, Ford; it came to me 
in my sleep. The secret of the water. 
I’ve got it at last!” Owen could scarce¬ 
ly talk, he was so excited. " Listen: it's 
the energy of Paul’s projector, direct¬ 
ed on the sands of the desert instead of 
toward Farth. Atoms are disrupted in 
huge quantity; electrons lly off. Paul 
never was able to reassemble them to 
produce water unless the original 
molecules were of the same substance. 
But I’ve done it—finally—reassocialed 
protons and electrons in their proper 
relation. Pure, sparkling H.O is the 
result. Vast quantities of it bubbling 
in the drylands! He didn’t think I 
knew the voice-control impulses, but I 
overheard." 

’’ Owen! I knew you could do it!” 

“ Now it is finished, the red twi¬ 
light.” Owen was jubilant, exulting. 

" And I've got the laugh on Paul Mat¬ 
thews. Wait until he hears it!” 

At the words Ford sobered. “ Come 
back home, Owen. Paul has been se¬ 
riously injured.” 

"No! I’ll lie there right away.” 

< Iwcn's voice trailed olf into the si¬ 
lence of the night. 

Ford returned to his room, and sat 
there musing. What had he said to 


Owen? " Come back home.” And truly 
this was to lie their home. There would 
lie Nina. Paul, when he was well, 
w o it I d lie himsel f once more. The 
menace of the diggings was removed. 
Owen, loo, good old Owen! He could 
lie happy here along with the rest. 

The sights and sounds of Farth 
would be lost to them. But there would 
be new interests; the marvelous re¬ 
generation of a dying world to glory 
in as it progressed. They would have 
to forget their yearnings for Farth, 
become Martians. 

The life of Earth was to go on, lit¬ 
tle changed excepting in the increased 
territory man had acquired by the re¬ 
cession of the tides. More room for his 
expansion and growth now, lie loo 
would find new interests, new prob- 

And there was always the visiphone. 
They were not utterly cut off here on 
Mars . . . 

Ford Matthews dozed off in his 


CHAPTER XV. 

TIIK LAST EARTIIMEN. 

P AUL was resting comfortably, 
they told I'ord next morning. 
Trained Ruud nurses had been 
summoned by Yoril, who had insisted 
that Nina retire for a well earned 
sleep 

I'ord awakened Owen with the 
news. I'or a long time he sat on the 
scientist’s lied, discussing with him 
the occurrences of the previous night. 

Quin interrupted them. “ Lady Car- 
lotla to see Bahsford,” he said with 
all the solemnity of a butler of Earth 
announcing a tilled guest. 

“Got ’em both on the run, eh?” 
Owen said dryly. 
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Koid laughed; his spirits were high 
this morning. 

“ I’ll get even with you for that!" 
he retorted. 

He followed Cjuin into the library 
where Carlotta sal. Obviously ill at 
ease she was, but her face lighted at 
his coming. Something that had been 
hidden lieforc in her veiled glances was 
gone. She faced him with frank, <>|>en 

' ” Ford,” she saitl, " first I iniM 
thank yon for the life you sated for 
me—Paul’s. I’ll never forget it; it's a 
debt I cannot repay.” 

" Only what lie would have done 
for me,” Ford muttered. He wondered 
if she would lie as friendly if she knew 
how near he had Ivcen to taking that 
life she held so precious 

” Hut there’s another debt I can 
pav,” she continued. " Something yon 
should know—about Paul. Better for 
you and for him that I tell, though he 
would not permit me if he were here.” 

" About Paul!” Something clutched 
at F'ord’s throat. 

“ Yes. The man you know as Paul 
Matthews is not your brother.” 

" What! Not—my—brother?” 

Ford was incredulous. Carlotta must 
lie mad; cruelly torturing him. 

" He’s not, F’ord.” Carlotta was 
speaking rapidly now. “ He has been 
living a lie, as have Nina and myself. 
And now that you are to remain with 
us, it cannot go on. It isn’t fair to you. 
My Paul is not your Paul. He is Paul 
Koerner, not Paul Matthews.” 

“ Paul—Koerner.” ‘ 1’ord remem¬ 
bered ; Koerner was a youth convicted 
of murder at allow the time of the 
rocket ship affair twenty years ago. 
Kscaped. The structure of Ford’s new- 
life was toppling aliout him. 

“ Don’t seem so shocked! It was 
self-defense, I tell you!” Carlotta said 


fiercely. “ And he was only a boy. Hr 
was a stowaway on that rocket, F’ord 
We found him the first day out. With 
his fair hair and blue eyes, he was not 
unlike your brother. We all noticed it. 
there on the rocket. Later, when both 
grew beards, the likeness was star¬ 
tling.” 

“ Where is my brother?” Ford was 
suddenly- suspicious, wrathful. What 
had they done to him here? Had Paul 

“ He's dead, Ford.” The woman’s 
honest, pitying eyes held him in check. 
” He died only last night—in the pit 
He was one of those—those creatures. 
My Paul had been keeping it from 

She shuddered, paused. 

F’ord gritted his teeth and moved to 
the window. Looked out over the 
Square with unseeing eyes. His own 
flesh and blood one of the hideous 
creatures he had seen down there! It 


W HAT happened to them?” he 
asked slowly, and slumped 
into his chair. 

“ It was the radium. And Paul lied 
to you alioul the rocket ship, Ford. 
There was no question of producing 
the explosive. It was only that the ship 
had been wrecked beyond repair when 
we landed They planned to build an¬ 
other and return. All but Paul Koer¬ 
ner; he dared not go back. He intend¬ 
ed to remain here, and worked to that 
end. By himself. He was fond of your 
brother, F’ord; tried to keep him from 
joining the others when they went 
crazy over the radium. It made of them 
the dreadful things you saw. The ra¬ 
dium in huge de|>osits acted differentlv 
than they had known it to do on F'.arlh ; 
affected them this wav. It was greed, 
Ford. They intended to gather huge 
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quantities of the precious clement and 
carry it hack to Earth They would 
thus become enormously wealthy.” 

Carlolta shook her head. " I watched 
them fall under the spell of the radium. 
At first they would go down every day 
—exploring, they said Longer and 
longer they stayed down. I noticed 
that when they returned their eyes 
were shift). They were nervous, and 
they began to bale us for not wanting 
to go down (here, too. 

” Tow ard the last they seldom came 
up at all. Their bodies had grown used 
10 (he intense radium rays, and they 
suffered great pain whenever they left. 
Hut they still hated us, and did what¬ 
ever they could to hurl us. Paul could 
not bring himself to kill them, though 
—after all, they had been fellow hu- 

“ My husband,” she went on, “ Char¬ 
lie Best, was one of the survivors. He 
too was killed last night. My con- 

“ Your conscience?” 

"Yes You sec. don't you?” she 
pleaded ” There was nothing else I 
could do Charlie was dead to me; a 
monster. And 1 came to love Paul. 
We mated hv Kund law, which allows 
polygamy on account of lhe high death 
rate and ihe greater numlier of females 
among thOm. Though the Runds 
thought Charlie and the rest had died, 
we salved our Earth scruples in this 
manner Tell me we did right, Ford.” 

Carlotta's eyes were wide, lieseech- 
ing. 

“ You did exactly right ”—gently. 
" The only thing possible.” 

“ Thank you. We suffered in mind, 
though, Paul and I. lie has worked 
lor years trying to develop a cure for 
ihem; always hoping lie might restore 
them to normalcy, ll was the only 
matter in which we di-agreed. I was 


selfish perhaps, but 1 didn't want 10 see 
Charlie Best again. 1 was satisfied 
with things as they were.” 

Ford was seeing something of the 
greatness of the man he had thought 
was his brother ; something of the emo¬ 
tions which had torn the breast of this 
beautiful woman who was Paul’s con¬ 
sort. 

" And they were always fighting 
Paul—the beasts of the pits. I was 
afraid, terribly afraid at times. Their 
intelligence and warped cunning seemed 
superhuman. Our chief protection lay 
in the fact they could not live many 
minutes away from the pits. Some 
day I feared they would kill Paul. You 
saw how they had stolen the robot-con¬ 
trol; what use they made of it. And 
the destruction of your space ship. All 
the work of their fiendish minds, of 
the brains and hands so terribly altered 
by the action of the radium. There 

“ Yes, Xina!” Ford breathed. 

“ Why did she—” 

“ Nina could not forget her father. 
They were strongly attached, those 
two. Poor Nina would not believe 
there was no hope for him. It preyed 
on her mind continuously. She hoped ’ 
somehow to win him from the radium, 
to get him to cooperate in some sort of 
cure. She seemed unable to keep away.” 

” I see.” That horror would be over 
with now, Ford thought with satisfac¬ 
tion “ But I don’t see, Carlotta, why 
Paul Koemer kept up this deception 
with us from the beginning.” 

" You don’t ? Why, it was done en¬ 
tirely for you, Ford. When you first 
came in Ihe space ship he was afraid, 
thinking you might be the advance 
guard of mankind, and that some day 
he might be forced to return to Earth 
to face the old charges. Then when 
he knew who >ou were he conceived 
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the idea of posing as your brother, lie 
had heard so much about you from the 
real brother, you see. And he look in¬ 
stant liking to you. It would not do, 
he thought, to have you know that Paul 
Matthews had become what he was. 
He strove desperately to keep the hor¬ 
rible truth from you. I knew he was 
wrong in this, but he was insistent; 
swore Nina and me to secrecy. Now 
I have betrayed him.'' 

She hesitated. 

“ I shall keep the secret if you wish," 
Ford told her. It would not be difficult 
to pretend brotherly feeling toward 
this Boss of Thren-dis. He had be¬ 
come an intensely human, deeply lov¬ 
able character. 

“ No, it is best that we be honest 
now—all of us. Paul will agree, when 
he has recovered. He knows down iu 
his heart it is best.” Carlotta sighed. 

Haven’t you told me enough ?" 
Ford asked kindly. “ I'm satisfied. 
Disappointed, of course. 1 had hoped 
to find in my brother a man exactly like 
your Paul. But I had given him up for 
lost really, these twenty years. It was 
a forlorn hope, thinking to find him. 
And now that I know for certain, jt is 
no worse than before.” 

“ That is good of you, Ford ” Car- 
lotla brightened. " And you have no 
blame in your heart for me ?" 

” None whatever. I shall love you 
as a son, if you’ll let me. Though you 
are far too young for that. When 
Nina and I—” 

“ Oh yes, you and Nina." 

Then, womanlike, she burst into 
tears and ran from the room. 

F ORD sat thinking after she had 
left. Now he saw it all. He 
could not find it in himself to cen¬ 
sure Paul. He was only human, after 
all, and deeply sympathetic with un¬ 


fortunate creatures like those of the 
pits, and the Kunds. It was natural that 
Paul had no particular love of Fartli 
men, who had unjustly accused and 
convicted him. 

Owen Wardell poked his head 
through the doorway, his lean face 
solemnly a|>ologetir. 

” I didn’t mean to eavesdrop. Ford," 
he said. “ I couldn't help overhearing— 
everything.” 

“ What do you think of it all I*’ 

“ That Paul Koerner is a great man 
Worthy of the position he has here: 
deserving of the peace of mind that 
will come to him now." 

"Right. I'm sorry only that he i» 
not—Paul Matthews.” 

“ It is rather hard for you, Ford 
To tell you the truth though, I had 
hardly ex|>ected to find your brother. 
When you were a lad I told you that 
to console you.” 

" You always believed in the space¬ 
ship,” Ford said drearily. 

“ Yes " — enthusiastically. " And 
that was a dream come true. One 
doesn't always realize one’s hopes as 
fully." 

“ No, one doesn’t," Ford was think¬ 
ing of the dreams he had cherished 
Foolish dreams, of course, and shat¬ 
tered now. 

He closed his eyes. A vision of Nina 
Best rose there to blot out the other. 
He nodded drowsily, smiling. 

N O rain fell on Tiron that day But 
in the drylands adjoining the 
mesa a huge lake was forming 
The sands were melting away under 
the blast of energy and the vacant space 
of them was replaced with cool clear 
water. Later, when the energy was di¬ 
rected to other |>oints, there would lie 
many lakes; an abundance of water. 
Light clouds were taking shape in 
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llic skies; white and fluffy against the 
pastel green of the depths. Nature was 
resuming her long-forgotten functions. 
The rains would c o in e afterward. 
Natural rain, after all these centuries 
Evaporation; condensation. The ocean 
licds of old would fill slowly hut surely. 
And the supply of water was to be for¬ 
ever inexhaustible. A new civilization 
would bloom on Tiron as the flowers 
would bloom. And no race of the uni¬ 
verse was to suffer by the rehabilita¬ 
tion As soon as possible. Ford and 
Owen were going to return Earth’s 
borrowed water, restore its normal 

Ford took it upon himself that after¬ 
noon to give out the news that Bahspahl 
was recovering; and to (ell of the per¬ 
manency of the coming rains. In the 
Square he addressed thousands of the 
Ruuds, using the grinning Quin as his 
interpreter. And the multitude went 
wild with acclaim when he had finished. 
It was a day of celebration and joyous 
thanksgiving throughout the land of 
the Runds as the news sped forth by 
way of the scattered black cubes of 
Raul’s radiophone. 

In what he told them. Ford did not 
speak of Earth This too had been a 
secret closely guarded in Square House 
and in the workshop on the mesa. 
Paul Koerner had known the Runds 
better than they knew themselves. Ten¬ 
der-hearted and self-sacrificing as they 
were, they would have refused this rain 
that had come at the expense of another 
civilization, had they known. That 
olhers should die to give them life was 
a conception not within their sympa¬ 
thetic natures. Paul had kept it as his 
ow n private sorrow ; his conscience and 
his alone was to bear the burden of 
it all. 

To the Runds he was still a god; 
their master and the savior of Tiron. 


And so Bahspahl would remain, if 
Ford could make it so. 

D INNER ill Square House was a 
gala event. Paul was missing, 
but Yoril had pronounced him 
definitely out of danger. The appetites 
of the others had returned and (heir 
spirits rose with the knowledge that all 
dissimulation was a thing of the past; 
that all barriers had been finally torn 
down. 

When they rose from the table Ford 
whispered in Nina’s ear: 

" Come to our library. I’ve a joke 
to play on Owen. Bring Carlotta.” 

“ What do you want to turn that 
thing on for?” Owen growled, when 
the three had entered the room. 

Ford had opened the visiphonc, grin¬ 
ning. 

“Told you I'd gel even with you be¬ 
fore the day was over,” he said, “ for 
that wisecrack you made this morning. 
Listen.” 

A pompous voice came faintly from 
the instrument, echoing weirdly in the 
impression it conveyed of coming from 
the depths of the void: 

“ Earth has conquered this menace 
of another world. She remains the un¬ 
disputed queen of this universe of ours. 
The Martians arc beaten at their own 
game. We have triumphed over this 
dastardly attempt to end our e.xist- 

“ What a nerve!” Owen exploded. 
” He’d sing another tune if I were to 
turn the projector’s energy to Earth 
again.” 

“Listen!” Ford broke in. He was 
smiling broadly, leaning against the 
wall with Nina clinging to his arm. 

“ —the man responsible for it all. 
Ladies and gentlemen, I have the honor 
of presenting Dr. John Holden.” 

The man’s face was in the disk then. 
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red and flustered; bowing and smirk¬ 
ing. 

“When I discovered this force the 
Martians were sending to destrov us, 
1—” 

Snarling, Owen Hipped the lever. 

“Can you lieat that?" he raged. 

“ He discovered it 1 Wait until I get 
hold of hint! We'll go hack, Ford, and 
I’ll tell him a thing or two!" 

“Go back!" Ford's gleeful smile 
vanished, and Nina clung to him the 
tighter. “ What do you mean, go 
back ?’’ 

“Of course we will! I should have 
told you before. I can build a ship ex¬ 
actly like the other. Every detail is in 

THE 


my mind, and we have everything nec¬ 
essary; materials; clever workmen. 
Nothing at all is lacking. A year, per¬ 
haps, it will take. Then we can rc- 

Ford's eyes were suddenly bright : 
swimming. He drew Nina to him. 

“ What do you say, sweetheart ?” he 
asked. 

“We’ll go!" she said brightlv. 
“We'll—how do you say it’—com¬ 
mute. Spend part of our lime here: 
part there. Together always. " 

She kissed him, impetuously, llap- 
pily. 

Carlotla smiled enigmatically as she 
and Owen watched. 

END. 


V V V 

Hidden Money 

QELDOM do competent dealers in old books place such volumes on their 
shelves until a careful inspection has been made. This is particularly 
true when liooks of our Civil War era are purchased, for in the South where 
doubts were entertained of the result of the great struggle, Federal bank 
notes were frequently hoarded between the leaves. 

In the Latin-American countries where revolutions arc sudden and 
frequent, and family treasures are buried to escape the hands of looters, 
maps showing the location of the cache have been hidden in the bindings 
of books. Eater the volumes reached the book stalls because of the death 
or disappearance of their owners, and the purchasers have profited by finding 
the maps. 

Not long ago the chest of a deceased sailor was disposed of at a sale 
conducted by a small New York hotel. In the chest the purchaser found an 
ancient history bound in heavy leather, that bore the stamp of a second-hand 
dealer in Santo Domingo City. Inspection of the cover disclosed a smooth 
bulge, well pasted over with time worn pa|ier. On ripping this open, five 
hundred dollars in American bills of large denominations were disclosed. 

Charles Adams. 


MIDNIGHT is ever an hour of mystery and danger; and the air-liner 
1 which circled the globe from Madrid lo New York and Tokyo and 
back to Madrid in a day. never left that hour — nor did it escape danger 
and mystery. Don't miss next week's "Flyer of Eternal Midnight/' 
by Ray Cummings. 
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World’s End 

By VICTOR ROUSSEAU 

Nils Ericson was due to die for a murder he had not committed _ 

if the comet let the world last that long 



CHAPTER I. 

FIRST DEGREE M 

N ils ericson 

the chair. So were " Red ” 
Lewis and Paul Anlonelli. A 
jury of citizens of Nassau County, New 
York, was going to send them there. 
They were doomed as surely as if the 
verdict had already been pronounced, 
and knew it. Each of the three could 
read his fate in the faces of the twelve 
good men and true as the presiding 
judge summed up at dusk in the court¬ 
house at Mineola, Long Island. 

Nils knew that the State had him 
where it wanted him, though he was 
innocent. Police Chief Tom Garry and 
the prosecuting attorney had used all 
the mechanism of their trade. After 
twenty-four hours of the third degree, 
Lewis and Anlonelli had confessed, 


and implicated Nils. Of course, they 
had recanted, and Nils didn't care A 
guy will admit almost anything when 
he has been sufficiently slugged with a 
rubber hose. They hadn’t slugged 
Nils, though, only kept up a twenty- 
four hours barrage of questioning. The 
police knew their stuff. 

Yes, and they knew their man. No 
torture could have wrung a confession 
from Nils. He was an American of 
the second generation, almost a giant 
in stature, a blond Viking in appear¬ 
ance, a primitive type overlaid with a 
veneer of education. Uncouth, not 
sullen A misfit through environment 
rather than heredity. Now he was lis- 
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tenlng to the Judge as he summed derided this. It had done Its worst, 

up. Nils had all the fatalism of his they said, in producing the eruptions 

northern race. He didn’t care. They'd and floods that had devastated nearly 
got him for something that he hadn't every continent. And, anyway, Anier- 
done. That was all right. He might ica was safe. All were insistent as to 
have participated in the crime, if Red that. 

and Antonelli had taken him into their The comet wasn’t going to stop them 
confidence when they hired from putting Nils on the hot seat. And 

his taxi. Though cold- he didn't care. He frowned down 

blooded murder was foreign 
to his nature. Anyway, Nils 
didn’t care. 



The electric lights had been turned 
on in the courtroom, but out of the 
east a long, fanlike streak of brilliant 
light shone through the windows, dim¬ 
ming them. The judge stopped in his 
charge to the jury. 

" Pull down that shade *” he rasped. 

A court attendant hastened to obey. 
The comet vanished, that comet ten 
times brighter than any of which the 
world had record, transforming night 
into high noon. A comet with a head 
as large as the moon, which, some 
averred, was going to tear the world 
to pieces. Dut the leading scientists 


scornfully upon the quaking crooks be¬ 
side him, shrugged his shoulders. 

A policeman grabbed him by the 
arm. Red Lewis and Antonelli were 
already descending the steps that led 
to the cells. The jury was retiring to 
consider its verdict. It wasn’t likely 
to be out long. The judge had an¬ 
nounced that he would be ready to re¬ 
ceive the verdict before midnight. 

Outside a newsboy was shouting, 
“ Another earthquake in Chile I All the 
latest news about the comet ■” 

Nils sat down in his separate cell. 
Guilty—of course they'd find him 
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guilty. There had been too many kill¬ 
ings since the arrival of the comet. 
People had gone crazy. It was said 
that the tail exuded a poisonous ex¬ 
halation that made men irresponsible. 
Society had to protect itself—while it 
lasted. No mercy for criminals now ! 

So long as Sing Sing stood, the elec¬ 
tric chair would be working overtime. 
And nobody believed in the scaremon¬ 
gers. It seemed incredible that peo¬ 
ple would stop buying and selling, 
quarreling and making love—and 
burning murderers. 

Nils's father had been a farmer on 
Long Island. After the recovery from 
the world depression, in 1933, he had 
done well. There had been five years 
of jobs for everybody. Then four 
years more of depression before econo¬ 
mists realized that society would have 
to be reorganized. 

Too much food in the world, too 
many goods, too many workers, too 
many machines. Socialism, anarchy, 
revolution—or the armed repression 
and the public doles that had enabled 
America to stagger on under the old 
forms of government. Rich men—one 
to each hundred of a dole-fed popu¬ 
lation, living secluded lives on their 
estates, protected by armed guards. 
Such men as Jared Enderby. 

When Nils’s father died, the farm 
had been confiscated for taxes. Nils 
had never been to high school. A great, 
uncouth, gangling lad, with a pair of 
fists that made him supreme among 
his kind, he seemed destined for 
manual labor. A son of Martha, not 
of Mary. No one dreamed of the big 
thoughts in his brain, the vague lust 
for dominion over men and nature. 
The sullen, slumberous depths of him 
had never yet been stirred to action. 

Nils had worked with pick and 
shovel, bossed men, and then, through 


a lucky stroke, had got a job as driver 
of one of New York’s municipal taxi¬ 
cabs. He had a room in a cheap tene¬ 
ment house on Eleventh Avenue, and 
subsisted on his earnings of about a 
hundred dollars a week—which was a 
mere pittance with the inflated cur¬ 
rency of the year 194a. 

H E had never even seen Red Lewis 
or Antonelli before that night 
when they stopped him at Co¬ 
lumbus Circle and offered him two 
hundred dollars for the night trip out 
on Long Island. It was illegal to take 
private fares, for the city’s means of 
traffic were organized to transport the 
workers to and from their jobs. Nils 
knew that something was wrong. 

But he didn’t guess right. With the 
enormous tax on distilled liquors, fol¬ 
lowing the repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, rum-smuggling had be¬ 
come even more lucrative than in the 
old days of Prohibition. 

Rum-smugglers, of course, but— 
wrong? Not as Nils saw it. That two 
hundred dollars looked mighty big to 
him. So he had parked near Jared 
Enderby’s house, at the edge of the 
big estate that sloped down toward the 
waters of the Sound, and wailed. 
They’d told him he’d have to wait an 
hour or two. Quite O. K. for Nils. 

Half an hour later shots had rung 
out, and the big house had become a 
blaze of light. Red Lewis came run¬ 
ning back alone, blood pouring down 
his sleeve. " Step on her!” he yelled, 
as he leaped into the taxi. 

Nils had got as far as the next vil¬ 
lage when the motor-cops surrounded 
him and opened fire, blew up his tires 
and sent his windshield smashing about 
his ears. It was not until then that 
Nils learned of the attempted robbery 
of old Enderby's safe, of the shooting 
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down of flic two armed guards, and 
of Anlonelli’s capture. 

Nils was going over the trial again. 
The two crooks had been caught in 
Mrs. Enderby’s bedroom, where the 
jewels were hidden. They had been 
identified by Jared Endcrby, his wife, 
and Kay, the twenty-one-year-old 
daughter. Mrs. Enderby had sworn 
there was a third man, a big man with 
blond hair. 

Under pressure upon the witness 
stand she had identified Nils. 

Kay Endcrby had stood out for him. 
No, there were only two men. Nils 
hadn’t been one of them. Lovely, in 
spite of her distress, unshaken, in spite 
of the prosecuting attorney’s insist¬ 
ence, she had been Nils’s best witness. 
But the judge had pointed out that 
Nils’s presence in the house, or absence 
from it, made no difference. He had 
been one of the gang, equally guilty 
if he had known their plans. 

It was a long time since Nils had 
seen a girl like Kay Enderby, among 
the crowds of shabby folks who 
thronged the streets of New York. 
Some folks had all the breaks. Nils 
might have gotten him a girl like Kay, 
if things had been different. The sight 
of her had stirred that slumberous ber¬ 
serk instinct in him, to fight, achieve 
and conquer. 

Wealth and dominion, and a girl 
like Kay Enderby! 

T HERE were quick movements at 
the head of the stairs, and shout¬ 
ing, then heavy footsteps in the 
corridor. Cell doors clicked open. 
Nils heard Antonelli’s whining protest; 
then his own door opened, and two po¬ 
licemen stood in the entrance. 

" Come along and get yours, big 
boy,” said one of them. " The jury’s 
coming into the courtroom.” 


Nils smiled, but his-smile was more 
like the snarl of a beast at bay. 
" Weren’t out long,” he said. ’’ Well, 
what’s the verdict likely to be?” 

“You’ll know quick enough,” 
grinned the other. ” Get a move on, 
big fellow!” 

Nils stepped out of his cell. Each 
of the policemen had a pistol in his 
hand. They were big men, but Nils 
lowered above them. There had been 
no need to speculate about the verdict. 
First degree, of course. The jury 
couldn't have been out more than an 
hour, with the lives of three men at 
stake. It had been a foregone con¬ 
clusion, in spite of Kay Enderby’s 
testimony. 

For an instant Nils felt that sup¬ 
pressed fury rising up within him, a 
murderous beast, tugging at its leash. 
To smash the tw’o policemen to the 
floor, to make a dash for freedom . . . 

Nils dallied with the thought during 
that instant. But common sense came 
to his aid, and showed him that the 
plan was impossible. Still, that was 
not what restrained him. It was pride. 
If he could have died in the attempt, 
he would have made it. But he would 
only be hammered senseless and re¬ 
captured. Some belter chance might 

As if sensing what was in his mind, 
the two policemen had moved in closer. 
With a shrug of his broad shoulders, 
Nils went up the stairs again, in the 
wake of the two crooks. 

“All about the earthquakes! All 
about the comet! Long Island Sound 
goes dry!” 

Newsboys were bawling everywhere 
about the courthouse. And, though the 
shades were drawn, and the electric 
lights were burning, there was an un¬ 
natural brightness without that 
dimmed the light within. High over- 
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head (he great comet sprawled, a fiery 
sign of doom writ in the heavens. 

Only about a dozen men had waited 
in the courtroom to hear the death 
verdict, liven that had lost its thrill 
in the presence of that awful seneschal 
of the skies. Outside, the crowds con¬ 
gested all the approaches and filled the 
streets, white faces blinking upward at 
that messenger of doom. 

Some one was calling for silence. 
But there was silence in the courtroom 
already. The jury was filing in. The 
few spectators rose as the judge en¬ 
tered and took his seat. His move¬ 
ments were quick and nervous. He 
knew what the verdict must be, and he 
wanted to get the proceedings over. 

Nils, glancing sardonically at the 
faces of the twelve, saw that each 
man’s face was turned away, a sure 
sign of the decision. 

A gavel fell. The court clerk was 
speaking to the foreman. Now the 
foreman was answering. Nils heard: 

“ We find the defendants, Alfred 
Lewis, Paul Antonelli, and Nils Eric- 
son, guilty of murder ... in the first 
degree, as charged.” 

A gasp from Red, a muttered snarl 
from the Italian. But Nils grinned 
and threw back his shoulders. 

At the demand of the young lawyer 
who had been assigned to the defense, 
the jury was being polled. Nils wasn’t 
listening any longer. Again he seemed 
to see the face of Kay Enderby upon 
the witness stand. To win his free¬ 
dom, to fight, to crush, to snatch her 
for himself, and, with her, wealth, 
power, .dominion. Or to- go down to 
death, battling with berserk fury . . . 
such were his thoughts. 

A policeman grasped his arm, and 
he turned and plodded down the steps. 
The sentence was to be pronounced up¬ 
on the morrow. Nils had heard that 


much. Just one of the law’s little jokes, 
that was all. 

CHAPTER II. 

THE ENDERDY HOME. 

ARED ENDERBY’S estate was 
one of the largest on the north 
shore of Long Island. It covered 
about a thousand acres, and included 
an experimental farm, a rich man's 
hobby. It employed about a score of 
domestics and outdoor workers. The 
imposing house, built in imitation of 
a Florentine palace, rose out of a grove 
of trees not more than a mile from the 
Sound. 

It was of white stone, with a long, 
winding drive leading up to the long 
terrace. Behind it were the garage 
and stables, and an older garage that 
had been converted into a headquarters 
for Enderby’s armed guards, doubly a 
necessity since the advent of the comet 
had loosed the already tottering social 

Inside the house was a long hall, its 
floor covered with an enormous rug, 
woven in imilation.of a famous prayer- 
rug at Ispahan. Two complete sets of 
fifteenth century armor guarded the 
threshold, and above them were hel¬ 
mets, maces, swords, battle-axes, genu¬ 
ine antiques which Jared Enderby had 
procured in Europe. 

It was an interesting taste in a man 
whose bloodiest interest consisted in 
eighteen holes of golf with the rector 
of Saint John’s. Perhaps it corre¬ 
sponded to some submerged fighting 
part of his nature—for Jared Enderby 
was one of the most aggressive specu¬ 
lators in the Street. He neither asked 
nor received quarter. The former 
would have been useless, and the latter 
was unnecessary. 
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Jared Kndcrby was standing on llie 
upper porch of his home. Willi him 
was the Reverend Philip Haynes, who 
had been bis guest at dinner that eve¬ 
ning. From the drawing room behind 
them came the faint sounds of a male 
and a female voice, blending with the 
louder tones of jazz from the loud- 

At that moment Walter Ferrand, 
Jared's confidential representative, was 
ashing Kay for tile tenth time to mar¬ 
ry him, but Kay, not in the least dis¬ 
turbed, was telling him that she felt 

“ I’in certainly glad that Mrs. En- 
derby has arrived safely at I’inchurst,” 
the rector, a jolly, red-faced man of 
fifty, with thick, while hair, was say¬ 
ing. " I suppose that she’ll be slaying 
there till—till that thing’s gone.” 

He looked up at the comet, blazing 
from the horizon to the zenith, its 
head, a ball of vivid, blue-white flame, 
dimming the full moon that hung in 
the east. 

“Yes, for at least a month,” Jared 
answered. “ They say it will have be¬ 
come invisible by then. Of course, I 
don't take any stock in that absurd 
scandalmongering, but Pinchurst is 
supposed to stand on a strip of pale¬ 
ozoic rock, or something of the sort, 
I understand, and neither earthquakes 
nor tidal waves can touch it. And, 
after the shock of the burglary, and 
the shooting, you understand—” 

“ I certainly do. And I hope those 
three ruffianly murderers have already 
received their just sentence,” replied 
the rector. " It may sound unchristian 
to say that, but in these days society 
has got to protect itself. Since that 
thing appeared ”—he looked up at the 

have sot completely out of hand. 

" Why, who would have believed, 


even five years ago, that a man in your 
position would have to protect his 
family and himself with armed 

There was a touch of bitterness in 
Jared Enderby's assent. He had built 
his home so he could live like a country 
gentleman, and he had become a pris¬ 
oner instead. 

Since the advent of the comet he 
had had an armed escort to the special¬ 
ly guarded train that was known as 
the ” millionaires’ special,” and con¬ 
veyed him and others from the big 
estates nearby into New York each 
morning. 

Armed guards patrolling his 
grounds, and watching over Kay when¬ 
ever she left the house, an armed 
chauffeur accompanying himself or his 
daughter whenever either of them went 
out driving—who would have expected 
to live to see such times? 

It had been bad enough since the 
depression had come back, but, since 
the advent of the comet, Long Island 
had become the stamping ground for 
all the thugs in Queens. Hold-ups, 
robberies, kidnapings were of almost 
daily occurrence everywhere within a 
radius of fifty miles of New York. 

Which explained the vehemence 
with which the Reverend Philip 
Haynes had spoken. 

“ T GUESS we’ll get things reor- 

J. ganized after the comet’s gone,” 
said Jared. “They say the 
worst is over, though nobody seems 
able to explain why the Sound has 
gone dry. Well, there's going to be 
a big expenditure on public works, if 
New York is to remain a port. Dredg¬ 
ing the Sound and the Narrows will 
create employment, anyway, and per¬ 
haps start the wheels of prosperity re- 
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“ And It’s no secret to you, Philip, 
that big things are impending at Wash¬ 
ington. We can’t run the country with 
our antiquated Constitution. Not 
Fascism exactly, but some device to 
put competent men at the head of 
things, even if it involves a sort of 
coup d'itat. 

¥ Hannings, of the Jamaica Trust, 
Loan and Mortgage Association, 
stands pretty close to some of the big 
men—well, to myself and Morgan Fil- 
son. He’s got a big pull at Albany, 
you know, and we can swing things at 
Washington enough to—well, I think 
there's a big surprise coming, Philip.” 

" Well, any change will certainly 
have to be for the better,” replied the 
rector. “ By the way, it’s a queer thing 
about the golf course, isn’t it?” 

“ What’s that?” queried Jared. 

” Haven’t you heard about it ? Why, 
a goodish portion of the course has 
become flooded. It’s turned into a 
shallow lake, with a regular swamp 
around it, this last week-end. You 
Jknow that depression in the middle of 
the twelfth hole? Yesterday it was a 
pond two feet deep. I had a brassie 
shot that would have gone clean onto 
the green, and the ball dropped into 
that confounded water-trap.” 

" We’ll have to have a game,” said 
Jared. " Maybe to-morrow. Hello, 
my dear." He turned as Kay appeared 
upon the porch, followed by a slightly 
built, well-dressed man of about thirty, 
of the executive type. 

" Dad, it’s just come over the radio. 
They’ve convicted Nils.Ericson,” said 
Kay. " It’s ‘ guilty of murder in the 
first degree.’ Oh, dad, something must 
be done about it!” 

Jared Enderby took a step toward 
the girl, who was leaning against the 
porch wall. Her face was deathly 
white. He didn’t know what to say. 


As a matter of fact, he had believed 
her story, that Nils had not been in the 
house, rather than her mother’s hys¬ 
terical tale. But, after all, the taxi 
driver had been in the plot. He was 
guilty equally with the two others. 

And Jared had bitterly resented his 
daughter’s having to appear upon the 
witness stand at all. 

“ Dad, you must do something,” 
Kay was pleading. “ I’m sure that 
poor fellow was simply the dupe of 
those two other men. I’ll never forget 
the look in his eyes when 1 was giving 
my evidence.” 

The rector cleared his throat. " My 
dear Miss Kay,” he protested, “ you 
surely realize that he had every oppor¬ 
tunity to place his case before a jury. 
The Stale appointed a very good law¬ 
yer to defend him. Even if he waa 
not in this house, at least he was privy 
to the murder plot.” 

’’ He knew nothing about it,” an¬ 
swered Kay. " He’s innocent.” 

The air of finality with which she 
said this seemed to leave no loophole 
for response. The Reverend Philip 
Haynes shook his head in a deprecat¬ 
ing manner. Kay turned to her father. 

" Dad, you’ve got some influence, 
surely?” she asked. 

" Not in that field, my dear. If it 
was a matter of raising a few million 

“ You know the prosecuting attor¬ 
ney, Mr. Gregson. If you’ll exert your 
influence with him. I’m sure something 
can be done. At least, you can hire 
the best lawyer available, to take the 
case to the Court of Appeals.” 

Walter Ferrand, the young fellow 
who had been with Kay in the drawing 
room when the news came over the 
radio, advanced, touched Kay’s arm. 
lie was one of the select band whom 
Jared Enderby had marked for ad- 
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vancement in his Inist company. Jared 
seldom made a mistake, and, besides 
having a pretty level head, Walter had 
all the social requirements (or success 

And he could play a good game of 
golf, and his score seldom touched 
ninety-live. 

" I'm sure Mr. Knderby will do all 
he ran in the matter, Kay,” he said. 

Hut after all, why should you dis¬ 
tress yourself about such a ruffian?” 

The words were not tactful, hut then 
neither Waller Ferrand, nor Jared, nor 
anybody else had ever been able to dis¬ 
cover why Kay was so interested in 
the fate of Nils Kricson. It was im¬ 
possible to imagine a girl of her up¬ 
bringing being sentimentally interested 
in the fate of a blond-headed murderer, 
who had nearly frightened her mother 
to death besides killing two of the 

Kay turned toward Waller. ” Do 
you know, sometimes I almost think I 
hate you?” she asked bitterly. 

K AY lay in her bed, her mind a 
whirl of conflicting thoughts. 
Downstairs she could still hear 
the radio blaring away. The Presi¬ 
dent was speaking from Washington, 
leading a symposium of astronomers, 
who were addressing a nation-wide 
audience upon the subject of the comet. 

The peril had already passed, he was 
saying, his rich, vibrant voice filling 
the room. At nine o’clock that night 
the comet had rounded the sun. It 
was speeding back into outer space, 
and not for millions of years wotdd 
it reappear to trouble mankind By 
that time—if he might speak (lankly 
—it was probable that the political dif¬ 
ferences which separated the two ma¬ 
jor parties of the United Slates would 
have been coni|>osed 

Just the right touch, the little note 


of humor that was likely to reassure 
the public. Business as usual, anil 
everything was fine. God's gifted land 
had been spared the horrors that had 
overtaken other nations. 

Kay lay sleepless for a long time 
after the loudspeaker had ceased, and 
Walter Ferrand and the rector had 
driven away. The news of Nils Eric- 
son’s conviction had so stunned her 
that everything scented to have become 
unreal. 

Three weeks before—two weeks be¬ 
fore, she had accepted Walter as a 
part of the comfortable, if guarded life 
that she had always known. He was 
her regular escort to the country club. 
He had asked her several times to mar¬ 
ry him, and Kay hadn't been sure that 
site wouldn’t accept him one of these 
days. 

But the trial scene had shocked her 
even more than the burglary and the 
shooting, the sight of the poverty about 
her, the dreadful atmosphere of the 
courtroom, the tragedy of the three 
men on trial for their lives. 

She had quarreled with her mother 
when Mrs. Enderby had identified Nils 
as one of her assailants. She knew 
Nils hadn’t been in the house, and she 
had fought hard for his life upon the 
witness stand. 

Now it had all been in vain, and 
Kay groped frantically for some means 
of saving him. 

Her father might be cajoled into 
hiring a good lawyer to represent Nils 
before the Court of Appeals. But he 
would probably talk and promise, and 
let the matter slide. She must act her¬ 
self She must see Gregson, the prose¬ 
cuting attorney, the first thing in the 
morning, and insist that there had l>een 
a miscarriage of justice. To Kay, su¬ 
preme in her little world, this seemed 
no difficult matter. 
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But her father would never let her 
go into Mincola without a guard, and 
not even with one, if he knew what her 
purpose was. She must slip out of the 

" You may put the lights out. Pomp- 
son,” Kay heard her father saying to 
the English butler. 

Fortified by her resolution, Kay 
composed herself to sleep. 


CHAPTER III. 

TRAIL OP THE COMET. 

JT was barely three weeks, though It 

comet had swung into view, blaz¬ 
ing its way through tile firmament in 
its parabolic course around the sun. In 
that course it would come mighty close 

It was no nebulous orb, like other 
comets of history, but a blue-hot star, 
ten limes the size of the sun, and with 
a fan-like tail, pulled out by solar at¬ 
traction, which stretched half-way 
across the heavens. The tail was of 
the thinnest of gases, it was true, but 
the head was the peril. 

The great star had been visible by 
day and night, and for nights past 
crowds in all the cities of America had 
filled all the open spaces to watch its 
progress in Earth’s direction. Yet 
there had been a strange fatalism, in 
spile of the dire predictions of the 
scaremongers that the end of the world 
was at hand. Life had gone on just 
the same as before The comet blazed 
into the skies. And, in any case, hu¬ 
man existence couldn’t be worse, even 
if tlie world was going to be pulled 
out of shape, like a rubber ball, or 
blown to cinders, as some astronomers 
predicted, by the pull of the vast, hos¬ 
tile body. 


One scientist had calculated that It 
had a periodicity of millions of years. 
On its last advent, he announced, It 
had pulled (he moon out of the bed of 
the Pacific, and sent it hurtling into 
the skies, to be Earth’s satellite. 

All along the Andes, through Japan, 
New Zealand, Italy, Iceland, wherever 
a geological “ fault ” existed, there had 
been eruptions on a scale never before 
known in history. Half Sicily had been 
devastated by the blowing up of Etna. 
The summit of Vesuvius had descend¬ 
ed over Naples in molten, raining rock. 

Twice daily enormous tides had 
swept the globe. Islands had vanished, 
new' ones had ascended from the 
depths Each hour the radio announced 
some new disaster somewhere. 

But. unless the whole world was 
disrupted. New York was safe, Pro¬ 
fessor Clay, of Harvard, had averred. 
There existed no geological fault ex¬ 
cept a minor one about a hundred miles 
out in the Atlantic. The city was built 
upon the oldest, solidest rocks in the 
world She was safe, even admitting 
that the sea channel had risen, that a 
string of liners was stranded off the 
Narrows, and that Long Island Sound 
was dwindling to a mere thread of 
water winding through a marsh. 

And, even though fugitives were 
pouring inland daily from the threat¬ 
ened Pacific Coast, America was safe 
from the Rockies to the Allcghanics. 
The President himself had broadcasted 
that fact almost nightly for two weeks 
past. The rocks beneath the greater 
[Kirtion of Uncle Sam’s domain were 
as solid as Uncle Sam himself. 

Which was not exactly true, but 
none of the experts was going to deny 
it, and. had any done so, no newspaper 
would have published his statement. 

And the comet was passing It was 
rounding the sun, rushing back into 
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the depths of space. It had done its 
worst, and old Earth, in spite of tides 
and eruptions, had stood reasonably 

I N the great broadcasting station on 
Long Island, two men, who were 
waiting to speak, smiled cynically 
at each other as that deep bass voice, 
relayed over several hundred miles of 
wires, boomed unquenchable optimism. 

One of them was a professor at a 
Californian university. The other was 
a famous English physicist named 
Ridgway, who had happened to be on 
a visit to America when the great 
comet (lashed into human ken. 

The professor turned to his com¬ 
panion. " Well, he’ll keep them quiet 
until noon to-morrow, at any rate,” he 
said. " and then I guess nothing will 
make any difference." 

“ Three minutes after noon,” the 
Englishman corrected him. “ What 
shall we be then, 1 wonder? Shall we 
unconsciously solve the problem of 
force versus matter? Shall we be 
hydrogen particles in the heart of the 
sun, battering one another in our mad 
endeavor to reach the zero of outer 
space? A hell of heat such as the 
imaginations of even the theologians 
have never attained to!” 

” Whatever we are destined to be,” 
said the professor, “ fortunately all 
consciousness will have disappeared 
forever. And Nature will continue on 
her serene way as calmly as if our pet¬ 
ty personalities had never risen up to 
question her. 

“ I sent my daughter a draft for 
five hundred dollars this morning, pay¬ 
able in Paris. She’s taking a course 
at the Sorbonne. And I received a lax 
bill, which I didn’t pay. Now why did 
I send that draft and leave the tax 
unpaid ?” 


“ Human nature,” said the physicist. 
" Queer how our complex carbon com¬ 
pounds can evolve mentality and will! 
By the way, how many of these men 
know,” he asked, indicating the as¬ 
sembled scientists, " that at exactly 
three minutes after noon to-morrow, 
the combined pull of sun, moon, and 
comet, will produce the climax of the 
heavenly comedy, and send Earth fly¬ 
ing into a trillion fragments?” 

“ I guess most of them know,” re¬ 
plied his friend. " And, if you ask 
me, I’ll say they’re putting up a pretty 
good front. Hello! The President’s 
signing off. You’re next, aren’t you? 
You’re not going to tell the public 
that—" 

" I am not,” answered the English¬ 
man. " Pin going to hand the public 
the best line of what you call ‘bunk ’ 
that 1 can manufacture.” 

“ You’ll be staying with us in New 
York to-night?” 

" I don’t think so. There’s quite a 
nice little hotel out here. I think I 
shall spend my last night here and 
meditate upon the inscrutable destiny 
of man, and sleep late in the morning.” 

By executive order, the press 
thoughout the nation had been clamped 
down. Nobody was to know, until late 
the following afternoon, when, it was 
believed, the danger would be definitely 
over, that the coast of California had 
been engulfed in the Pacific. 

From the tip of lower California 
to Oregon, and, again, from British 
Columbia to the north of Alaska, the 
coast had become a steaming ruin. 

San Francisco and Los Angeles, a 
hundred towns and villages had been 
wiped out in the latest and most ter¬ 
rible of all the eruptions. The great 
mass of the Rockies, crumpled up a:ons 
before by the westward drift of the 
American continents, had heaved itself 
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skyward another mile, spewing its top 
across the intervening desert. And 
simultaneously the whole Pacific Coast 
had dropped live thousand fathoms un¬ 
der the sea. 

All the machinery of the govern¬ 
ment had been put to work to keep 
the knowledge of this from the East. 
Newspapers had been censored, tele¬ 
graph offices had been closed, and the 
Federal air police had halted every 
easthound plane, even mail planes, and 
forced them to descend. 

Within a day or two the news must 
leak out. But by that time the presi¬ 
dent believed that emergency measures 
could be taken to insure the continu¬ 
ance of law and order throughout the 
Middle West and East. 

In justice to him it must be said 
that he, in turn, had been kept in ig¬ 
norance of the doom that impended 
over Earth. The President’s optimis¬ 
tic broadcasts had been quite sincere. 
At that moment a proclamation of 
martial law lay on his desk, awaiting 
his signature, and he had just turned 
away from the microphone that had 
been installed in the While Mouse with 
the consciousness of duty done. 

Perhaps the Englishman and his 
American friend had been the only two 
persons who had been sure of their 
facts, among those who thronged the 
broadcasting station, awaiting their 
turns to spread the message of optim¬ 
ism among the waiting millions. 

There was even the possibility that 
they had been wrong in their calcu¬ 
lations. 

A THOUSAND towns and villages 
between New York and Kansas 
listened to the messages of good 
cheer that came from the broadcasting 
station. A million families went hap¬ 
pily to bed, encouraged by the informa¬ 


tion that the danger which had threat¬ 
ened Earth had passed. 

Millions of others seized the occa¬ 
sion to make a celebration of the good 
news. Enormous throngs surrounded 
the loudspeakers in the parks and 
streets that transmitted the good news. 

The City of New York was making 
revel, as if this night were election 
night. Young women, armed with 
metal stars with long, colored stream¬ 
ers, tickled the faces of those who 
struggled through the throngs. Ped¬ 
dlers plied a brisk trade in comet- 
sha|>ed balloons that swayed above the 
heads of the populace. 

Jokes, laughter, parties on roof-tops, 
gazing skyward. Nowhere was there 
any panic. The mighty buildings of 
New York, rising white and majestic, 
seemed a guarantee of permanence 
and stability. Lovers sat in the parks, 
absorbed in each other. This, too, was 
permanent. The comet was the big 
joke of the century, and it appealed to 
America’s sense of humor. It was less 
real than poverty, joblessness, quarrels 
and makings up, the routine actions of 

A grimmer touch was the armed 
police cars that patroled the streets. 
In outlying districts, homes were barri- 
cated against desperate men who slunk 
through the shadows cast by the blaz¬ 
ing star high overhead. In Union 
Square a madman, standing on a soap¬ 
box, was proclaiming the imminent end 
of the world. The police pulled him 
down and hustled him away. 

At nine o’clock that night the comet 
had passed the sun. Each moment the 
danger was growing less. And New 
York still stood I After midnight a 
spirit of boisterous turbulence took 
hold of the populace. The streets, al¬ 
ready packed, grew jammed. Swaying, 
seething crowds, their heads craned up- 
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ward, watching. If the sun rose on the 
morrow, all would be well. The sun 
would rise! A huge illuminated sign 
on the Times Building was saying: 

AT SUNRISE THK COMET WILL BE 
RUSHING BACK INTO OUTER SPACE 
THE DANCER IS ALREADY PAST THE 
WORLD IS SAKE. 

The night wore on. Everywhere the 
roaring crowds patroled the streets. 
They were looking eastward now. 
lxxiking for the promised sunrise of 
the day of liberation. Not until the 
sun appeared alrove the horizon would 
the cold brilliance of the blue-white 
star begin to pale a little. 

But there were red streaks in the 
east, over Brooklyn, and, with a spon¬ 
taneous movement, the crowds began 
surging toward the least River. The 
east grew rosy; suddenly, above the 
skyline, the sun’s rim appeared. 

A great shout of exultation rose 
from the throats of the packed multi¬ 
tudes. 


CHAPTER IV. 


J ARED ENDERBY thought that 
Kay was sleeping late when he took 
his seal beside the armed chauffeur 
and started toward the golf club after 
an early breakfast. 

lie had arranged to meet Mr. 
Haynes at ten, and they would play a 
pleasant, leisurely round by half-past 
twelve. There was a substantial 
friendship between Jared and the 
jovial rector, who was, of course, an 
honorary memlier of tile club. 

Jared Enderhy looked up at the 
great star, trailing its luminous tail 
across the sky, the star a huge moon, 
the tail, by daylight, a tenuous thread 
across the horizon. 


“ Well, Jenkins, I guess that fel¬ 
low’s done his worst,” he addressed 
his chauffeur as they sped along the 
country road. “ 'S ou heard the Presi¬ 
dent on the radio last night, and those 
other fellows?" 

’’ We did, sir,” answered the chauf¬ 
feur. " I guess the danger’s over now. 
A lot of fuss about nothing. I’ll tell 
you, sir,” he continued, with sudden 
gravity, " no matter what happens to 
them foreign nations, God won’t let 
any harm come to America.” 

“ Sort of aiosf-favored-nation clause 
in the celestial organization, eh?" 
smiled Jared genially. ” Well, I’m not 
so sure I don’t agree with you, 
Jenkins.” 

The high-powered car ran inland. It 
passed through a village, where a |>o- 
liceman, with one of the last remain¬ 
ing stop-go signs left in America, was 
directing non-existent traffic. The of¬ 
ficer, recognizing Jared’s car, spun the 
sign swiftly, and brought his hand to 
his cap. Jared waved to him genially 
as he passed. 

Nothing seemed to have changed in 
the past few years, Jared was think¬ 
ing, except that there were shabbier 
groups at the corner drug-and-beer 
stores, and the houses needed painting. 
Well, all that would be remedied, now 
the comet was departing. The world 
would have to be reorganized. Not 
socialism, though. More along the lines 
of a plan that a number of powerful 
men had been secretly working out for 
some time past—a national committee 
of trust heads, in control of all com- 

The clubhouse came into sight, a 
long, red building, set pleasantly in a 
grove of trees. Some half dozen cars 
were already drawn up in front of it. 
On either side the links extended, red 
and white flags fluttering in the slight 
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breeze, and here and (here little groups 
of players were visible. 11 was all so 
natural that even the huge white star 
overhead seemed no longer hostile. 

The Reverend Philip Haynes was 
wailing at the entrance to the first 
green, with two caddies. It was un¬ 
derstood that, when the two played 
golf, Jared Enderby paid for the 
caddies. 

" Well, Phil, on time as usual,” said 
the financier genially. “ How's that 
twelfth hole that you were speaking 
about last night?” 

" You’ll have to switch to the fourth 
course at the eleventh hole, Mr. En¬ 
derby,” said one of the boys. “ The 
lower part of the first course is mostly 

Jared Enderby was not much inter¬ 
ested in natural phenomena. He had 
accepted the narrowing of Long Island 
Sound exactly as he would have ac¬ 
cepted the drying up of his artificial 
lily and goldfish.pond, something to be 
remedied by a gang of plumbers and 
some cement. He drove two hundred 
yards from the first tee and grinned 
as the Reverend Philip sliced his ball 
into the stubble. With a satisfied smile 
lie started down the fairway. 

" How’s that for a neat five?” he 
chuckled as the rector holed his ball 
in eight, after what sounded suspi¬ 
ciously like an invocation to the nether 

“ It was that confounded sand-pit,” 
grumbled the rector, “ But this is my 
lucky hole, Enderby. Watch me!” 

T HE two men drove in succession, 
sending their balls straight down 
the fairway within a few feet of 
each other. They started after them 
side by side. 

“ Phil, I’m worried about Kay,” 
Jared confided as they set off. “ I don’t 


like the way she’s worrying about that 
ruffian who was sentenced to the chair 
last night. I’m afraid she’s going to 
let me in for a peck of trouble about 

“ Oh, I guess she’ll forget about 
him,” answered the rector. " After all, 
it was a trying experience for her, hav¬ 
ing to give evidence at the trial.” 

" She went off to bed without an¬ 
other word to me,” Jared complained 
" That means there’s something brew¬ 
ing in her mind. I’m afraid there’s 
going to be a storm when I gel back.” 

He was worried because he couldn’t 
see anything to do about the matter. 
And to hire a lawyer to appeal on 
Kay’s behalf would mean more trouble 
when his wife got home. Mrs. En¬ 
derby had insisted that Nils had been 
in her room. So he spoke little for the 
next hour or so. The rector’s score 
was three ahead of his, an unusual 
tiling, but he didn’t care as much as 
usual. He was aroused from his 
thoughts when, after dropping his ball 
into the eleventh hole, he became aware 
of a great sheet of water extending 
beyond, like an inland lake. 

” Why—when did this get here?” he 
asked his caddy in astonishment. 

“ She's been swelling up quick since 
yesterday, Mr. Enderby,” answered 
the boy. “ They say it’s the water 
seeping in from the Sound.” 

Jared moved along the soggy fair¬ 
way. And now he could see that the 
lake was increasing in size at an ap¬ 
preciable rate. It was creeping toward 
him at the rate of some six inches a 
minute. A prodigious quantity of 
water must lie pouring in through some 
subterranean channel. 

“ It’s dry over on the fourth course, 
sir,” said the caddy, trailing along with 
the bag of clubs. 

“ Look, Phil, what’s that over 
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there?” cried Jared, pointing toward 
(lie eastern horizon. 

Jared Enderby was not given to ad¬ 
miring natural scenery. His emotions 
at the sight of a lake or mountain, or 
a cloud effect, might generally have 
been summarized by the words " pret¬ 
ty,” or ” picturesque.” But something 
queer was undoubtedly happening in 
the east. 

A reddish cloud hung low over the 
horizon, and it seemed to be extending 
rapidly across the sky. A blood-colored 
cloud, coming up with the rapidity of 
a thunderstorm, and racing toward the 
zenith, where that monstrous star was 
blazing. And even where Jared stood 
the air seemed to be thickening, and 
changing to the color of blood—a 
rusty red. 

Everything was curiously still, yet 
somewhere there seemed to be a faint 
and distant rumbling, though so far 
away that Jared was conscious of it 
by some interior perception rather than 
by hearing. 

The rector came to his side. “ What 
is it, Enderby?” he asked in a husky 
whisper. “ It looks like—like the Day 
of Judgment!” 

" Oh, snap out of it and pull your¬ 
self together, Phil!” answered Jared. 
” Volcanic dust, probably, from some 
eruption somewhere. It travels all 
round the globe.” 

“The Day of Judgment—clouds 
and glory,” muttered the Reverend 
Philip Haynes, as if he had not heard. 

The caddies were likewise staring up 
at that advancing cloud. And even 
Jared, in spite of his robust common 
sense, felt something indescribably 
awesome in that mounting opacity 
which had already blotted out the sun. 
Its edges touched the head of the co¬ 
met, which shone through it with a 
strange and sepulchral light. 


The cry of a boltolink was the only 
thing that broke the silence, and that 
was not repealed. There was no sound 
anywhere, and it was growing twilight, 
as on the occasion of a solar eclipse. 

"OHALL we cross to the fourth 

t^ course—or shall we turn back ?” 
chattered the rector. 

“ Maybe it’s a typhoon,” said Jared, 
fighting down his sense of terror. He 
glanced angrily about him. Even the 
caddies seemed afraid. The fears of 
his companions were infecting him. 

He pulled himself together. “ I don't 
care what you do, Phil,” he answered 
in a voice that he strove hard to render 
calm. “ I'm going to finish this game.” 

He turned in the direction of the 
fourth course, the nearest green of 
which was about two hundred yards 
away. He put his ball on a lee, look 
his stance and swung his hrassic. 

Never had Jared Enderby struck his 
ball more truly. He felt the impact 
of the club upon it at exactly the 
proper place. And yet that ball ap¬ 
peared to be possessed of a devil. 

It shot straight forward for about a 
hundred yards, then suddenly curved 
upward and came soaring hack toward 
him like a boomerang. It thudded into 
the turf beside him. At the same in¬ 
stant a violent shock precipitated Jared 
to the ground. 

He picked himself up with an oath, 
quite regardless of the rector’s pres¬ 
ence. He got to his feet. He couldn’t 
stand straight. It was as if an invisi¬ 
ble and gigantic hand was pushing hint 
forward. It was as if the whole world 
had suddenly got out of plumb. 

The racing clouds of red had almost 
covered the sky. Through them the 
huge star seemed to grin like a death’s 
head. Then a deluge of water struck 
Jared and flung him down again. 
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A roaring hurricane, arising instan¬ 
taneously out of the silence, lashed 
him with torrents of ice-cold rain. Rain 
salt upon his lips, as if the red cloud 
had snatched up all the waters of the 
sea and was pouring them upon the 
land in a new universal deluge. 

The rain lashed Jared’s face like 
whips. He had never conceived the 
possibility of such a storm as that. 
Hammered flat hy the torrent, he felt 
as if he was being knouted by a giant. 

He groaned, and tried to shield his 
face with his hands. " Phil 1 Phil I” 
he bawled. 

There came no answer. The red 
cloud that surrounded him had 
changed to blackness. Jared Enderby 
lay flattened against the sod, lashed by 
the pitiless whips of the rain, while 
overhead the mighty hurricane roared 
and thundered. 

H E must have lost consciousness 
for a while. When he came 
hack to himself he was lying in 
a shallow depression in the ground, 
beaten out by the force of the tempest, 
and he was aching in every limb 

The rain was still lashing him, but 
less violently, and it was no longer icy 
cold. Nor did it taste salt upon his 
lips. A genial warmth pervaded the 
air. Groaning, Jared raised his head 
and looked up through thick, swirling 
mists. 

" A cloudburst,” he muttered. " It’s 
that damned comet. I’m going home.” 

But there was no longer any sign of 
the comet through the mists, pot even 
the least luminosity in the sky, from 
which that drenching downpour of 
lukewarm rain descended. 

But through the fog, to Jared’s im¬ 
mense relief, there came the rector’s 
voire “ Enderby! Enderby I Where 
are you?” it sounded. 


" Here, here!” shouted Jared, trying 
to struggle to his feet. “There’s been 
a cloudburst or something. Where are 
the caddies?” 

lie yelled, hut no answer came Only 
the muttered objurations of the rector, 
as he wormed his way along the rain- 
drenched swamp to Jared’s side. 

“ Where have you been?” asked the 
Reverend Philip. " I’ve lieen calling 
you this half-hour past.” 

“Been? I’ve been here," snapped 
Jared. ” That confounded cloudburst 
knocked me out and stunned me. 
Where have you been?” 

“ I've been here, too.” the rector 
groaned. " I couldn't do a thing but 
lie flat on my face and try to protect 
myself against that deluge of water. 
It looks like it’s letting up now," he 
added, with an upward glance. 

It certainly was clearing. Through 
the rifts in the mist Jared could see 
patches of an inky sky overhead. 

“Why, the comet’s gone!” he 
shouted. " Blown its damn head off, 
maybe. Look, there.s the sun!” 

The sun’s orb, looking like an 
enormous, flattened tangerine, ap¬ 
peared through the fog. But there was 
no sign of the huge star that had been 
the most conspicuous object in the 
firmament for three weeks past. 

“ I’m going home,” said Jared, get¬ 
ting upon his knees. " Does that suit 
you, Phil?" 

The two men struggled to their feel 
and looked about them. They saw the 
links stretching away, through the 
mists, but there were no longer any 
signs of the lake. 

“ Enderby, something queer's hap¬ 
pened,” said the rector, staring at his 

“ Something damned queer,” echoed 
Jared. " I-ord, how my ears are ring¬ 
ing, and yet I feel kind of light-footed 
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—don’t you? Let’s get Luck, Phil. I 
guess that this game's yours." 


CHAl’TEK V. 


AT about eight-thirty on the same 
2 ~\. morning, Kay Knderby, attired 
in an old dress, a little out of 
date, and an inexpensive little hat that 
she had bought with the intention of 
presenting to one of the maids, slipped 
quietly down the hack staircase of the 
house and went out quickly through 
the rear entrance, bent on escaping the 
notice of the guards. 

None of the domestics saw her. The 
only person who did observe the slight 
figure flitting from the house was a 
new guard, who was unacquainted 
with her, having been employed only 
for the past three days. 

He was standing at the entrance of 
the disused garage that had been fitted 
up for the guards' use. He looked at 
Kay with interest, but only that which 
any normal-minded young guard might 
naturally feel in a young and pretty 
maid who was taking a stroll at that 
hour of the morning. 

He made a movement toward her, 
as if proposing to enter into conversa¬ 
tion, but Kay slipped past him, and in 
another minute was traversing the 
grounds of her father’s estate, leading 
down to the road and the railroad sta¬ 
tion, which was less than a mile away. 

Kay had not dared to get her car 
from the garage, and she knew that 
her father, haunted perpetually by the 
fear of her being kidnaped, had given 
orders that she was not to leave the 
grounds unescorted. 

At nine o’clock the train, known as 
the " millionaires’ special,” was due to 
leave the station, and there was an¬ 


other train, starting three minutes 
humbler standing. One of these Kay 

She had no money with her, but 
since the trains of the six boroughs 
were all municipalized, and free, there 
would be nothing to pay. 

She hurried along the road. Occa¬ 
sionally a car shot past her, but no¬ 
body recognized her in the outfit that 
she was wearing, and in a few minutes 
she was in sight of the station. 

A score of cars were already drawn 
up outside it. Kay could see the “ mil¬ 
lionaires’ special ” winding its way 
through the cut, about a half-mile dis¬ 
tant. There was no lime to be lost. 
Kay quickened her pace. 

She reached the station just as the 
whistle of the train began. It would 
be easy to lose herself among the 
crowd thronging the platform. But 
suddenly Kay’s heart sank. Drawn up 
outside the station she recognized a 
bright maroon coupe—recognized it 
only loo well, for she had ridden in 
it innumerable times, and had been 
proposed to in it five times. 

It was Waller Kerrand's car. Walter 
was sending the summer at a house 
not far away, but, by an odd slip of 
thought, Kay hadn't considered the 
probability that lie would be taking 
that particular train into New York. 

Kay tried to swerve, but fate seemed 
to be against her. At that moment. 
Walter Fcrrand, as immaculately 
dressed as ever, was just stepping out 
of the car. As Kay tried to slip past 
him, he turned, and recognized her im¬ 
mediately. 

‘‘Why, Kay!” he exclaimed. His 
eyes took in the girl’s attire. Walter 
didn’t know very much alxmt women’s 
clothes, but he knew this wasn’t the 
Kay whom he had always been ac- 
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quainled with, groomed to the eye¬ 
brows, and wearing frocks that cost at 
least five hundred dollars, in the in¬ 
flated currency of the day. 

“ Why, Kay, what are you doing 
here?” Walter asked in astonishment. 
“ What’s the trouble?” 

“ Trouble? There isn’t any trouble,” 
replied Kay defiantly. 

” Something’s the matter,” re¬ 
sponded Walter with conviction. " Tell 
me what it is, Kay, and let me help 
you. What’s brought you here like— 
like this?” 

K AY thought swiftly. She was sure 
that Walter wouldn’t abduct her 
and take her home again. Could 
she venture to trust him? 

" Kay, there’s something wrong. 
Trust me, dear. You know I’m your 
best friend, don’t you?” 

Kay decided that she would have to 
take Walter into her confidence. 
” Well, it’s about that poor fellow, Nils 
Ericson, who’s to be sentenced this 
morning,” she said. " I’m going in to 
Mineola to see Mr. Gregson, the 
prosecuting attorney. I’m going to tell 
him that Nils isn't guilty. I know he’ll 
do something.” 

" Why, Kay, what do you suppose 
he can do?” asked Walter. “ Now 
that the jury has brought in its verdict, 
the whole proceedings become auto¬ 
matic. The only chance lies in a re¬ 
versal of the verdict by a superior 

" Oh, Walter, tell me you believe he 
isn’t guilty," said Kay miserably. 

Walter Ferrand hadn’t the slightest- 
doubt as to the guilt of all three of 
the men. Nevertheless, he was deeply 
touched by the sight of beauty in 

” If you think he’s innocent, that’s 
good enough for me,” he answered. 


" But it’s no use trying to sec Greg¬ 
son. He can’t do a tiling now." 

“If you—if you’re the friend you’ve 
always claimed to be, you’ll come in 
to Mineola with me on this train,” 
said Kay. 

’’ But this train doesn’t go to 
Mineola, Kay. It goes straight into 
New York.” 

Kay hadn’t thought of that. All her 
trips to New York had been made by 
motor-car. 

“ Then how am I going to get to 
Mineola?” she asked. 

Walter hesitated a moment. But he 
knew Kay. Never in her life had he 
known her to be deflected from her 
purpose. 

“ I tell you what I’ll do,” he said. 
“ I’ll run you right over in my car, if 
you feel you must see Gregson. But 
it won’t do you any good, Kay. I do 
wish you’d give up this idea of yours.” 

“ Let’s start,” said Kay. 

ghe went round to the other side of 
the coupe and stepped in. After an¬ 
other instant of hesitation, Walter got 
in and swung the car around. The 
next, they were running along the road 
that went toward the county capital. 

The golden dome of the Mineola 
courthouse came into view, the comet 
blazing overhead, on the horizon a red¬ 
dish haze spreading up into the blue. 
But when they found Gregson’s office 
they were told that he had gone into 
New York on business. 

r But I’ve got to see him,” said Kay. 
" I’m Miss Enderby, and I’ve come 
about that man, Nils Ericson, who’s to 
be sentenced to death this morning.” 

As she spoke, the inner door opened 
and a tall man in the uniform of a 
police officer, with a gilt shield on his 
chest, stepped out. He was about fifty 
years of age and looked the picture of 
ruthless efficiency. He wore a closely 
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trimmed black mustache; his eyes 
probed Kay’s relentlessly. It was evi¬ 
dent that he had overheard her remark. 

“ f I ''HIS is Captain Garry, the chief 
X of police,” said the clerk. 

“ Miss Enderby wanted to see 
Mr. Grcgson about—” 

“ Yeah, I heard,” said Tom Garry. 
" Them three are going to be sen¬ 
tenced around 11 . 30 . They’ll get 
what's coining to them, don’t worry." 

It (lashed through Kay’s mind for 
the first lime that the police chief didn’t 
suspect the motive that had brought 
her there. Also that, if he did, lie 
would probably do everything he could 
to prevent her from carrying it out. 

“ Can’t 1 sec the judge?” she asked. 

” The judge ain’t here yet. Listen, 
Miss F.nderhy, you’ve done your part. 
The jury’s found them guilty, and 
they’re going to the chair. Well, then, 
what’s worrying you?” 

fenced,” said Kay desperately. 

Tom Garry scowled and plucked at 
his mustache. He couldn’t make Kay- 
out, but he remembered that she had 
nearly upset the State's case as re¬ 
gards Ericson. What did she want? 
Some crazy notion, no doubt. Perhaps 
had the idea that she could address the 
judge. He hardened. 

“ Now, Miss Enderby, seeing three 
fellers sentenced to the chair ain’t in a 
woman’s line," he said. “ Nope, you 
can't go in. I’m sorry, but that's 
final." 

“ You see, Kay, you’d heller let me 
drive you home," said Waller Ferrand, 
outside the building. 

Kav turned on him like a fury. “ I’m 
going into that courtroom, Walter,” 
she proclaimed. “ A court’s a public 
place, and they can’t keep me out." 

” Kay, won’t you please he reason¬ 


able?” pleaded Waller. “You can’t 
go in and make a scene. Why, it would 
he in all the afternoon papers. I’m 
sure your father will hire a good law¬ 
yer to lake the case to the Court of 
Appeals.” 

’’ I’m going in,” said Kay. “ You’d 
better go home.” 

They were arguing near the en¬ 
trance to the courthouse inclosure. A 
crowd was swarming about them, star¬ 
ing up at the comet. That curious 
reddish haze seemed to be spreading up 
from the horizon. The sun, pale yel¬ 
low like an enormous golden coin, 
seemed to have lost half its lustre, 
though it shone out of an apparently 

Walter saw Kay’s face, white and 
resolute, in the strange half-twilight 
that was swiftly coming on. A reddish 
twilight through which the sun glowed 
still more dully, silhouetting the mobs 
against the courthouse and throwing 
their figures, the motor-cars, the trees 
into a strange perspective. 

An awesome silence had fallen 
everywhere. Not a movement was 
discernible in the vast crowds, stand¬ 
ing with faces upturned toward the 
sky. Then a woman shrieked: 

” Gawd, it’s the Judgment Day!” 

And in an instant panic swept 
through the mob. Instantly it was dis¬ 
solved into a fighting, screaming, tram¬ 
pling herd. Walter grasped Kay and 
began fighting his way with her, back 
into the protection of the building. He 
got her through the entrance just be¬ 
fore it was jammed by the milling 
crowd. 

Hut there was panic inside, too. 
White-faced clerks stood trembling in 
the aisles; men were shouting; women, 
trapped in the offices, were wailing 
helplessly. Kay broke from Walter and 
he followed her flight, calling to her in 
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vain, up a flight of stone steps and 
along a corridor. 

Around the bend came another mass 
of fugitives, racing like stampeding 
cattle. A squad of police appeared 
behind them. Walter grasped Kay and 
swung her through a doorway. They 
sank down upon a bench inside a large 
room while clamor filled the corridor 
outside. 

" Lock that door!” somebody was 
shouting. 

Only then did Walter realize that 
intuition, or destiny, had brought Kay 
to the courtroom. Impassive in his 
place the judge was seated. Beneath 
him three men, guarded by police of¬ 
ficers, were waiting to receive the death 
sentence. 

T HOUGH it was nearly high 
noon, the electric lights were on. 
It had grown almost dark out¬ 
side, despite that blazing star, and the 
reddish haze seemed to be spreading 
inside tile courtroom, too. The shout¬ 
ing and screaming in the corridor and 
about the building made the courtroom 
a bedlam. 

But Kay heard nothing, or, rather, 
was conscious of nothing save the 
scene before her. She saw the snarl¬ 
ing, crouching form of Antonelli, and 
Red Lewis, his jaws working as he 
chewed on a wad of gum. And she 
saw these two only as accessories to the 
plight of Nils. 

She saw Nils with a shudder of fear, 
mingled with wonder. He stood be¬ 
tween the two crooks, his broad shoul¬ 
ders straightened, his mop of fair hair 
swept back carelessly from his fore¬ 
head. It was the look on his face that 
frightened Kay. It was that of a man- 
beast, instinct with some terrific, dor¬ 
mant power She leaned forward, her 
eyes fixed on his face in fascination. 


The judge had begun to speak, but 
his formal words were drowned by the 
noise without. And, as if aware that 
Kay was watching him, Nils slowly 
turned. For a moment his gaze swept 
the courtroom. Then it fixed itself on 
Kay's face. 

He knew her. The girl whom he 
had seen on the witness stand, come to 
hear him sentenced to the chair! 

The darkness was spreading in the 
courtroom. The electric lights were 
dimming to candle-power. And, as if 
through some optical illusion, Walter 
Ferrand could see only those two faces, 
the man’s and the girl's. 

Suddenly Kay was upon her feet, 
eyes flaming, arms outstretched 

“Nils Fricson is innocent!” she 
cried. " He wasn't in my father's house 
that night. He shall not die! You’ve 
got to listen to me!” 

Tom Garry had come into the court¬ 
room, but in the spreading obscurity 
he hadn't recognized Kay till she 
leaped to her feet. Now, face crim¬ 
soning with anger, he sprang through 
the cowering group that had sought 
for refuge in the room, shouldering 
them aside. 

“Remove that woman!” cried the 
judge. But his voice sounded tremu¬ 
lous and thin, and now he was no more 
than a phantom form against the ever 
increasing darkness. 

It happened, then, in a flash. The 
chained beast broke free. With a 
bound. Nils Fricson leaped to the 
courtroom floor, sweeping the police 
guards aside. Then he was at Kay’s 
side and Kay was swaying toward 
him; and some protective instinct, 
stronger than fear, sent her arms 
around him, to hold him and to shield 

Walter Ferrand crouched in his 
place, conscious of his insufficiency, his 
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weakness. "KayI Kay!" lie whim¬ 
pered. He tried to go to her, hut Tom 
Garry brushed past him, flinging him 
to the ground. The policemen who 
had been guarding the three prisoners 
were colliding with one another in the 
darkness. The electric lights had be¬ 
come mere pin-points—nothing more. 

Yet Waller Ferrand could still see 
the faces of Nils Fricson and Kay 
Enderby. And that picture of the two 
was printed upon his brain indelibly 
before it was dissolved. 

That dissolution was instantaneous. 
One moment there were the man and 
the girl, Tom Garry, with his pistol at 
Nils’s head, the police officer stumbling 
forward; the next, everything had dis¬ 
solved in crashing ruin. 


CHAPTER VI. 

N ILS ERICSON came back to 
consciousness with a violently 
aching head. He tried to put 
his hand up to it, and discovered that 
his arm was pinned. He was soaked 
with warm water, which was still drip¬ 
ping upon him, and falling with mo- 

him was a patch of sunlight, but he 
was lying in darkness. 

His free arm clutched something 
warm and pliant. It was a living hu¬ 
man Ixxly. Willi his other hand he 
felt a woman’s face and hair. And 
he remembered. 

When ruin had fallen on the world, 
he had still held Kay. Together they 
had fallen into a bottomless abyss. He 
remembered Garry’s roar of rage, the 
crack of his pistol. With his last flash 
of consciousness he had supposed him¬ 
self shot through the brain. 

The comet? Had the comet destroyed 


the world? He had heard alioul it in 
jail, and seen it through the courtroom 
windows. His guards had jested about 
it. They had told him it was his only 
chance of escaping the chair. The 
world was going to fly into a million 
bits. Was that what had happened? 

But how did It happen that he was 
lying there with Kay Enderby, and 
that they were both alive? 

He looked about him. His eyes were 
growing accustomed to the obscurity. 
He guessed now that it had been an 
earthquake, and that he was lying amid 
the ruins of the overthrown court¬ 
house at Mineola. Great masses of 
stone lay everywhere on all sides of 
him, and fallen beams. He could feel 
one of the beams lying across his back. 
He must have escaped death by a 

But Kay still lived, and, straining his 
eyes through the gloom. Nils could see 
her face faintly in the obscurity. She 
was lying beneath him, her eyes closed, 
her brown hair caught back in a mass 
of debris. There was a gash of blood 
across her forehead. 

Nils put his hand upon her breast. 
He could feel its even rise and fall. 
She was alive. That was all that mat¬ 
tered. Suddenly the furious berserk 
instinct came back to him again. He 
tensed himself where he lay; he drew 
his body muscles into taut cords. And 
with a superhuman exercise of strength 
he forced himself upward against the 
beam that imprisoned him. 

He felt his muscles cracking. But 
the beam was moving. A great, huge 
beam that had supported the weigth of 
one quarter of the courtroom building, 
it was moving, sliding downward. The 
sweat streamed down Nils's rain- 
drenched face. The breath panted from 
his lungs. One last effort— 

The beam slid from his back and 
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toppled over with a crash upon the 
debris beside him. Nils was free. 

He could feel the lump upon his 
aching head where a falling stone had 
struck him. He could feel the girl 
who still lay, encircled in his arm. He 
staggered up, bearing her up with him. 
He ached in every limb, his body was 
half numb, but he was free, and no 
bones were broken. 

He swung Kay into his arms and 
got upon his feet. He stood, swaying, 
trying to get his balance. He could 
see much more clearly now. Over¬ 
head, above the ' fallen beams and 
stones, there was an open space, and 
from somewhere above the sun was 
shining. A long ray fell almost at Nils’s 
feet. 

Holding Kay, Nils began to scram¬ 
ble up the debris. In places the stones 
were wedged high above him. He 
plucked at them and sent them tum¬ 
bling down. He fought them as his 
ancestors had fought the inanimate 
forces of nature. He squeezed his 
body through gaps that seemed almost 
impenetrable. But always he was care¬ 
ful of Kay, that no sharp edge should 
bruise her. 

H E was free now. A broken Might 
of steps lay before him. He 
made his way up them, and, 
since the opening above him was wider, 
he swung Kay over his shoulder. 

Panting, bleeding. Nils emerged into 
what had been one of the basement 
corridors of the courthouse. A door 
was in front of him, half-choked with 
fallen stones. With his right hand Nils 
plucked them aside. He staggered out 
into the sunlight. 

His first impression was that a 
wholesale massacre had occurred. Tice 
court in front of the ruined building 
was packed with the bodies of men 


who had been crushed by the falling 
stones, and outside these motor-cars 
were piled up in grotesque heaps. 
Across the road the buildings had 
fallen into utter ruin. 

Everywhere was devastation, death, 
no living being. 

A lukewarm rain was falling, partly 
dispersing the wisps of fog that 
wreathed the ruins, so that the scene 
wavered before Nils’s eyes, now grow¬ 
ing almost clear, now vanishing. He 
stumbled over the crushed and man¬ 
gled bodies. And once, as he looked 
up, Nils saw what looked like an 
enormous sun, almost within arm’s 
grasp; and then he discovered that it 
was the golden dome of the courthouse, 
perched in the ruins of the tumbled 
building. 

Everywhere the din had been suc¬ 
ceeded by utter silence. Not a single 
human being seemed to have survived. 
But as Nils, with Kay across his shoul¬ 
der, reached the tumble of stones that 
had been the surrounding wall, he 
heard a man muttering hoarsely near¬ 
by, and slopped, waiting for the next 
break in the fog. 

It came, and he recognized Tom 
Garry, the |>o!ice chief. Garry was ly¬ 
ing huddled up among the stones, his 
face covered with blood, and he was 
apparently still half-unconscious, for 
the efforts that he was making to dis¬ 
engage himself were weak and futile 

Nils stood looking at him, thoughts 
of vengeance surging through his 
brain. Suddenly Tom Garry recog¬ 
nized him, and made a new, spasmodic 
effort to gel free. It failed, and he 
sank back, panting, upon the pile of 
debris beneath him. 

“ So you think you’ve beat the chair, 
do you, feller.” he snarled, " because 
of the earthquake? Well, you’ll find 
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out llint makes no difference. You're 
my prisoner!" 

He fumbled for his bell, bill it was 
gone, torn from the tattered uniform, 
and, realizing his helplessness, Garry 
lay glaring at Nils. 

“ Well, why don’t you bump me off. 
yon dirty, murdering dog?" he snarled. 
“Who’s that girl you got? Put her 
down I I'll get you yet I" 

Suddenly he recognized Kay. He 
shouted, and struggled so fiercely that 
he succeeded in dislodging himself, and 
tumbled down the slope of broken 
stone, disappearing on the other side. 
Next moment the fog had shut down 
again. 

With a shrug of his shoulders. Nils 
turned away and liegan striding toward 
the street Some time he’d settle with 
Tom Garry, but for the present the 
score could wait. He heard Garry’s 
frantic yells die away behind him. 

Nils saw the line of motor-cars 
looming up in front of him. Every 
one of them had either been overturned 
or crushed by the impact of the falling 
stones Nils traveled along the line in 
the hope of finding one that was in¬ 
tact, but without success. He turned 
the angle of the building to where an¬ 
other double row of cars had been 
parked, but here the destruction bad 
been even worse, for the whole side of 
the courthouse building seemed to have 
dropped down bodily, burying tile cars 
feet deep in stones and rubble. The 
road itself had practically disappeared. 

N ILS beat to and fro for a while, 
then gave up his search. He 
could see, in another lifting of 
the fog, that no tires could hope to 
negotiate that litter that filled the road. 

lie picked up Kay again and began 
damliering over the debris. He turned 
eastward, in the direction of his fa¬ 


ther’s old farm, without clearly under¬ 
standing why. Hut the road to the 
farm ran past the Gndcrby estate. 

Nils's cars were ringing, but the 
pain in his head was subsiding and he 
felt strangely light-footed, lie wanted 
to run and leap, and Kay seemed no 
heavier than a child. Until he reached 
the edge of what had been Mineola, 
which meant a constant clambering 
over the ruins of the tumbled houses, 
he supposed that an earthquake, similar 
to those that had occurred in other 
parts of the world, had shaken down 
the town. 

Now things looked queerer than 
even an earthquake could have made 
them look. First, Nils realized that the 
comet was no longer in the sky. And 
the sun, looking like a dull, flattened 
orange, far down in the west, seemed 
different, like an enormous harvest 
moon. And the landscape had changed, 
for in the west, beyond the chaos of 
tumbled ground, where Jamaica should 
have been, was a range of mountain 
peaks soaring into the sky. 

Everywhere lay trees, uprooted, and 
the fields were pitted with huge holes, 
as if they had been subjected to an 
intense bombardment. Here and there, 
dipping among them, were the rem¬ 
nants of what had been roads. 

East of Mineola great blocks of con¬ 
crete, that had formed the bed of the 
Jericho Turnpike, were tossed up into 
an almost impassable barrier. Nils 
took to the fields beside the remnants 
of the road, threading his way along 
the ridges between the holes. 

He set Kay down and looked at her. 
She was breathing regularly, but she 
was still unconscious. He examined 
the injury to her head, wiping away 
the blood that still oozed from her 
forehead. The bone beneath it did not 
seem to be fractured. 
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Even now. Nils had not decided 
where he was going. His mind was 
still confused, and a burning thirst tor¬ 
mented him. There was no water any¬ 
where, though the lukewarm drizzle 
was still descending. Nils turned north¬ 
ward. That was the direction of his 

All at once he came upon a pond of 
water, escaping on every side above the 
brimming banks. He set Kay down, 
flattened himself upon his stomach, and 
drank eagerly. He made a cup of his 
hands and poured some of the fluid 
into Kay’s mouth. 

S HE stirred, she opened her eyes, 
she looked into Nils's face and 
shuddered. She knew him. 
"Where am 1? What has hap¬ 
pened?” she whispered. 

" The world’s come to an end, I 
guess,” Nils answered hoarsely. 
“ Mineola’s a ruin. Maybe New York’s 
gone, too.” New York was the world 
to Nils. If that had gone, the world 
had certainly been destroyed. 

" They’re all dead, crushed under 
the falling stones,” Nils went on. He 
had forgotten Tom Garry for the mo¬ 
ment. “ You and me are the only hu¬ 
mans left alive, I guess.” 

And suddenly he realized that this 
girl was his, that his wild dream had 
come true. They were alone in a world 
of the dead. A world for him to mas¬ 
ter. Kay saw the sombre flicker in 
his eyes. She cried out faintly. 

“ Take me home,” she pleaded, 
"even if they’re all dead. .Oh, take 
me home! Promise me 1 Didn’t I come 
to the court to-day to plead for you?” 

Nils didn’t answer her. Perhaps he 
hardly heard her. That brooding 
dream possessed him. He had come 
into his own. Kay and a dead world 
to be explored, dominated, whether 


other human beings still remained alive 

Hut there were others. A group of 

beside the pond, watching him like 
wolves. Six men who seemed to have 
reverted to the primeval type of man. 
with snarling, bestial faces. Three of 
them were bareheaded, three wore soft 
hats or caps mushroomed down u|H>n 
their heads. Their clothing, sodden 
from the rain, was stained black with 
mud and hung and flapped about them. 
Their leader signaled, and they leaped 
out, shouting 

“ All you got!’’ yelled the foremost. 
" Come across with it, leave the girl, 
and scram!” 

Nils sprang to meet the rush. A re¬ 
volver cracked; the bullet whined past 
his ear. His big fists flailed merci¬ 
lessly. Three of the six went down 
before the impact. Then Nils was in 
the middle of the rest, grappling with 
them, knocking their heads together, 
leaving them stunned and helpless, 
while the other three took flight, stum¬ 
bling over the pitted ground, bawling 

Nils went back and raised Kay in his 
arms again. Suddenly it was growing 
dark. A minute or two before a shaft 
of sunlight had pierced the fog. Now 
darkness was dropping from the 
heavens like a cloak. 

The moon, which should have lit up 
the skies, seemed to have vanished, like 
the comet. 

Then of a sudden a host of brilliant 
stars came out, lighting the dark land¬ 
scape that stretched away on every 
side. 

Kay was relapsing into unconscious¬ 
ness. Hut, as she felt Nils’s arms alxn.t 
her, she muttered plaintively: 

" Take me home I 1 came—to plead 
for you I” 
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Some feeling, strange to Nils, 
stirred in his heart. Was it her help¬ 
lessness? Something that was stronger 
than his desire to take her for his own. 
A moan came from his lips. 

"Take me home. Promise me!” 

“ I'll—lake you—home!’’ 

She heard, and she relaxed, a dead 
TO BE CONTI NU 


weight in his arms. Clasping her to 
him, Nils strode on into the night with 
her. And then a laugh of self-mockery 
broke from his lips. 

He laughed bitterly into the night as 
he strode onward, holding Kay in his 
arms, and feeling her rain-splashed 
hair sweeping his face. 

:d next week. 
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Wampum, the Dutch Currency 

Y^ONTRARY to popular belief, wampum was not originally Indian money. 

The purple and white shell beads, used so extensively in Colonial times 
along the New England coast, in New York State, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and Canada, were first manufactured by the Dutch and served as the 
only form of currency in the little colony of New Netherlands for over seventy 

The reason for this was that the motherland would not allow the Dutch 
colonists to have any small silver currency, alleging that if silver was sent 
to the New World it would speedily find its way into the pockets of the 
English and French to the detriment of Dutch interests. As a result, the 
special type of shell beads were made and used not only among the Dutch 
themselves, but in trade with the Indians, English, and French. 

These beads were made from two kinds of shell, the quahaug or hard 
clam and the periwinkle. The purple, or “ black ’’ wampum was the most 
valuable. 

Laws were passed prohibiting the counterfeiting of this odd currency 
in horn, bone, stone, mussel shell, glass and wood. 

In 1627 the Dutch sold fifty pounds' worth of the stuff to the English 
in Massachusetts, thereby introducing wampum to the Indians of that section 
of the coast. However, the English did not succeed in disposing of this 
amount of the shell beads to the Indians for almost two years. 

About 1770 a wampum factory was established at Pascack, Bergen 
County, New Jersey, by Robert Campliell. This factory flourished until 
well into the nineteenth century. Wampum was still in circulation as a 
medium of exchange among the farmers of New Jersey as late as 1844. 

Now, the true purple and while wampum beads are extremely scarce. 
Very few private collectors have any of the genuine wampum. Glass beads, 
stone beads, and other shell beads are not wampum. 

In time the use of wampum spread among many of the Iroquois and 
Algonquian tribes. They used it principally as a mnemonic reminder and to 
preserve accounts of treaties, deeds, etc. Belts and strings were made and 
used ceremonially, and one American officer in 1792 said, "To attempt to 
talk with an Indian without wainpum is like going to a lawyer without a fee.” 

Arthur IV oodivard. 
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World’s End 



How will the world behave on Judgment Day? Men found out 
when the sun reeled across the heavens and set in the northh 


T HE charge against Nils Ericson 
was first degree murder Nils 
wasn't guilty but he knew what 
the verdict was going to be as he heard 
the judge giving the charge to the jury 
in the courthouse at Mineola, Long 
Island The other two men on trial 
with Nils, Red Lewis and Paul An- 
tonelli, had confessed, and in their con¬ 
fessions had implicated Nils. 

The truth of the matter was that 
Nils, young Viking of the second gen¬ 
eration in America, had agreed to 
drive the other two from New York to 
the Long Island estate of Jared Ender- 
by, the financier. That was on an eve¬ 
ning in 1942. Nils did not know that 
his two fares intended to rob the 
Enderby place, nor did he know, as he 


waited outside with his cab, that two of 
the guards of the estate were l>eing 
shot down. 

However, Nils was captured with 
the two bandits, and was declared 
equally guilty. The jury returned after 
a short deliberation. " Guilty,” was 
their verdict. 

Nils, huge, powerful, stoical, heard 
it without flinching. What use to fight 
against injustice, anyway, when the 
world was so topsy-turvy—might even 
come to an end soon? For a strange 
and gigantic comet had appeared in 
the sky and as it swung through the 
heavens, dimming the light of the sun, 
it was causing cataclysms over the face 
of the earth. Volcanoes were explod¬ 
ing. The great faults of the earth. 
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such as (he Rocky Mountains, were 
being thrust high into the air; the Pa¬ 
cific Coast was inundated by tidal 

On the day Nils was to be sen¬ 
tenced, Kay Enderby, daughter of the 
financier, who had testified in Nils’s be¬ 
half, drove to the Mineola courthouse, 
taking along her protesting suitor, 
Walter Ferrand, to make a last des¬ 
perate attempt to save Nils. Despite 
the opposition of Captain Tom Garry, 
chief of police, she got into the court¬ 
room and shouted a demand for jus¬ 
tice for the accused Viking. 

Nils, seeing her threatened, broke 
away from his guards and sprang to 
her side. Garry drew his revolver to 
shoot Nils, and at that instant a cata¬ 
clysm overwhelmed the city. It was 
as though an earthquake and a cloud¬ 
burst struck at the same moment. 
Buildings collapsed, people were killed 
by the score. Nils dug himself out of 
the wreckage and rescued the uncon¬ 
scious girl. 

(Part two begins here.) 


CHAPTER VII. 

HOMEWARD BOUND. 

I OOK at the sun I Look at the 
sun!" gasped Jared Enderby, 
when he and the Reverend 
Philip Haynes had covered about half 
the distance from the eleventh hole 
back to the clubhouse. 

The two men stop|>ed. Through the 
swirling mists and the warm drizzle 
they could see the clubhouse standing 
just where it had always been, silhou¬ 
etted against the northern sky. But 
the sun was setting in the north behind 
it! Setting in the north, beyond Long 
Island Sound! 

Setting at something after one 


o’clock on an autumn afternoon, ac¬ 
cording to Jared Enderby’s wrist- 
watch, which had somehow survived 
the cloudburst, and was still ticking 

It was half as large again as any sun 
that man had ever seen, Moreover, it 
was setting with incredible swiftness, 
almost leaping through the heavens. 

“ Enderby," said the rector sol¬ 
emnly, “ it is the Judgment Day.” 

“ We’d best get back to the club¬ 
house as quick as we can," answered 
Jared practically. If the rector was 
correct, he felt that he would somehow 
prefer to hear the blast of doom within 
four walls, in a familiar place. 

The sun was half-way down when 
the two men came to the building. 
Nothing seemed to have changed here. 
The flags were even fluttering in the 
first two holes. There were no signs 
of the destruction that the two had 
anticipated. 

A figure came running toward them 
and evolved into the chauffeur, Jen- 

“ Mr. Enderby I Thank Heaven 
you’re safe!” he exclaimed. "I 
thought you might have been in the 
shelter on the ninth hole. I’ve been 
looking for you everywhere." 

" What’s happened, Jenkins?” 
asked Jared. 

“ Sort of an earthquake, sir, I guess. 
And the car won't start, sir. None of 
the cars will. Just a splutter or two, 
that’s all. But the comet’s gone, Mr. 
Enderby, the comet’s gone!’’ 

“ Now take it easy, Jenkins," an¬ 
swered the financier. But he felt 
eerie. His body and limbs had that 
same sensation of lightness, while the 
ringing in his ears was as bad as ever. 
" See what you can do about the car, 
and we’ll get home. I hope nothing's 
happened there." 
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" Look! Look I” gasped the rector. 
The sun had dipped beneath the hori¬ 
zon. An immense black shadow ex¬ 
tended itself, with appalling swiftness, 
toward them. It swallowed them, and 
the whole face of the land was plunged 
into instant darkness, save for a few 
stars, peering through the fog, which 
appeared as instantaneously as if a 
celestial switch had been turned. 

I NSIDE the clubhouse a rain-soaked 
group of players and caddies was 
gathered about a pallid fire, peer¬ 
ing into each other’s faces by the light 
of some dozen candles. The radio had 
been turned on, and was emitting a 
wild, staccato screeching. 

" Oh, turn the damn thing of! I” ex¬ 
claimed one of the men. 

" Listen I There’s some one trying 
to get through 1” exclaimed Morgan 
Filson, an imposing figure in Wall 
Street, but now looking merely one of 
the rain-soaked, steaming group, in his 
soggy linen plus-fours. ’’ Didn’t you 
hear the word ‘ Earth’?” 

They listened again, but only the 
wild screech of the static came to them. 
Somebody snapped the switch. 

“Hello, Enderby I” exclaimed Mor¬ 
gan Filson. “ Hello, rector! Caught 
in that cloudburst?’’ 

“ I hope it was only a cloudburst," 
said Jared. ” Lord, how my ears are 
ringing!” 

“ Same here,” said Filson and Will 
Barry, the latter the business manager 
for a group of popular magazines. 

*' Did you see anything strange 
about the sunset?” asked Jared. 

“ Went out in a flash,” answered 
Filson. ” I guess it’s one of those 
tropical storms strayed up this way.” 
” It set in the north,” said Jared. 

” Oh, come, Enderby, don’t go too 
strong," protested Filson. " What I 


want to know is, what’s the matter 
with the cars. Not one of them will 

" My guess,” said Will Barry, " is 
that the comet caused the Earth to shift 
the plane of its ecliptic.” 

" Would that slop the cars, and 
make the sun set at twenty minutes 
after one?” Jared demanded. “How 
do we know it’s ever going to rise 
again ?” he cried, with sudden vehe¬ 
mence that was almost hysteria. " I’m 
going home. God knows what I’ll find 
there! Jenkins, see if you can’t get 
the car to start. Maybe there’s water 
in the carburetor.” 

"Try the radio again,” suggested 
Will Barry, as Jenkins went out into 
the rain. 

Again that unearthly shrieking filled 
the clubhouse. They listened, trying to 
catch some signs of the human voice. 
Once or twice it did seem that some¬ 
body was at the transmitting end, try¬ 
ing to speak, but not a word could be 
distinguished for sure. 

" Damn the radio!” shouted Jared 
suddenly. “ I’m going home, if I have 
to walk. Best come along, Phil," he 
addressed the rector. 

" I’ll try it with you,” said Morgan 
Filson, whose place was about a mile 
from Jared’s. 

The three plunged out into the dark¬ 
ness and the steady downpour. “ Best 
give it up, Jenkins,” shouted Jared. 
" We're walking home.” 

“ Can’t do it in this blackness,” 
shivered Filson, stopping at the edge 
of the road. 

And, even as he spoke, suddenly, 
swiftly, day broke in its fullness, and 
the sun appeared, an enormous ball 
spinning swiftly up from the southern 
horizon. 

It mounted with prodigious speed, 
a huge, appalling sun, gleaming 
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through the heavy mists like a great 
orange in the sky. The temperature 
began rising swiftly. 

B EHIND them the three men heard 
shouting from the clubhouse, but 
they plunged forward resolutely 
through the mists. 

That’s not the east, Filson,” said 
Jared, pointing to the sun. 

Morgan Filson shook his head, hope¬ 
lessly nonplussed. Then he pointed to 
a motor-car, stranded by the roadside. 
A few yards farther on there was an¬ 
other. Whatever had happened had 
obviously affected the engines of all 
cars simultaneously. 

The three tramped on in silence, 
only a few yards of the road discern¬ 
ible before them in the white fog. The 
sun was only a bright patch overhead. 
But by the time they reached the village 
it was already at the zenith. 

Two trains were stalled on the 
tracks just outside the station. Here 
and there were gaps and bulges in the 
concrete road. But the village was still 
standing, though it appeared quite 
deserted. 

Then the three heard the sound of 
voices, singing. It came -from the lit¬ 
tle community church in the center of 
the village. The rector stopped. 

" ‘ Nearer, My God, to Thee!’ ” he 
cried. “ I should have been with my 
own people too. The bridegroom 
comelh like a thief in the night—and 
finds me knocking a foolish ball 
around the links. God forgive me!” 

lie waved his arms wildly and 
started running along a road that 
branched off to the right. Filson and 
Jared stood watching him till the fog 
closed about him. 

" That's my way too,” said Morgan 
Filson. “ I hope everything will be 
all right with you, Enderby.” 


" The same to you," answered Jared. 
” God, look at that sun!” 

The sun was nearly half-way toward 
the horizon, though it could have been 
little more than half an hour since its 
rising. It was descending with a 
speed that the eye could follow. 

“ I’m crazy,” said Jared. 

He heard footsteps behind him and 
turned, expecting to see Morgan Fil¬ 
son, but it was Jenkins. 

“ It’s no use, Mr. Enderby, I can’t 
start her,” the chauffeur panted. 
" Something’s happened, sir, bigger 
than we know. Look I Look at them 

A dozen large birds were soaring 
about twenty feet from the ground, 
skimming the wind like eagles. But 
they were barnyard chickens I 

Jenkins picked up a stone and flung 
it. It flew from his hand like an 
arrow and disappeared into the mists. 
The two men stared at one another in 
swift concern. 

“ Jenkins, we’re both crazy,” whis¬ 
pered Jared hoarsely. 

Black against the sun’s red orb, the 
Enderby house came into view. 

“ Well, that looks good to me,” said 
Jared. " Hurry, before it gels dark 
again.” 

The two men plodded up the road. 
They were almost at the entrance to 
the grounds when the sun’s rim van¬ 
ished. There followed instant dark- 

I T was years since Jared Enderby 
had sprinted, but he did so now. 
Panting, he jog-trotted up to the 
entrance pillars, with Jenkins follow¬ 
ing close behind him, to be halted 
peremptorily by a figure, revolver in 
hand. It was one of the guards. 

" I’m Mr. Enderby,” shouted Jared. 
“ I’m sorry, sir. We’ve been having 
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quite a time here, sir. We tried to get 
you, but the cars won’t—” 

" Where’s Miss Kay?” 

" She went out early this morning, 
sir. I mean, yesterday. I mean—’’ 

The man was talking wildly. Jared 
caught him by the shoulder. “ You 
mean to say you let her get away?” 
he shouted. 

“ She went out before breakfast. 
Brown, the new man, saw her. but he 
thought she was one of the maids ” 

" Which way did she go?” 

“ Down the road toward the sta¬ 
tion, sir. Mr. Ferrand’s here. He said 
he picked her up and drove her into 
Mineola, and then the earthquake and 
everything—” 

Jared flung the guard from him and 
raced up the drive toward the house. 
Armed guards were at the doors. Be¬ 
hind them, moving silhouettes against 
the faint gleam of candles, were the 
employees and a huddle of squawking 
maids, filling the hall. Jared burst into 
the midst of them. 

"Miss Kay not back?” he yelled. 
"Where’s Mr. Ferrand?” 

Upstairs the radio was squealing 
frantically. In the hall an excited 
clamor arose at Jared's appearance. A 
white shirt-front gleamed in the candle¬ 
light, and above it appeared the face 
of Potnpson, the English butler. 

" Mr. Ferrand is upstairs, sir. He 
doesn’t seem quite—if I might so—re- 

Rnt Waller Ferrand was already in 
sight, swaying along the hall, his 
slight figure obscured in one of Jared 
Endcrby’s suits, which was several 
sizes too large for him. His fare and 
hair were still plastered with mud, and 
his eyes glittered wildly. 

” I couldn’t find her,” he raved. 
" She fell down into the ruins after 
the earthquake. I only escaped by a 


miracle. She's dead— Oh, God, she’s 
dead I” 

He began weeping drunkenlv. " It’s 
terrible, it’s terrible!" lie moaned, 
wholly unstrung. 

Jared seized the young man by the 
shoulders and shook him violently. 
’’ You took her awav, and you’ve come 
back without her!" he shouted. ’’ Why 
didn’t you die too? You’re coming 
back with me to find her. Get horses 
from the stables and saddle them at 
once, all you can find,” he cried to the 
employees. ” We'll ride together. 
Ten thousand dollars for the man who 
finds Miss Kay!” 

There was an instant stir and bustle. 
Men began running in all directions. 
Then of a sudden the crack of a re¬ 
volver sounded outside, and a guard 
shouted in the darkness. 

A human figure was coming toward 
the house, looking like that of a giant 
against the uncertain background of 
the night. Behind it ran two gibber¬ 
ing guards. 

They saw it was a tall figure, with 
something slung across its shoulder. A 
rug? A human form? A woman’s 
IkmIv, just discernible in the faint light 
of the candles in the hall. 

And it was thus that Nils Ericson 
brought Kav Enderhv bark to her 
home. Nils, towering above the milling 
crowd, with Kay unconscious in his 
arms, her face against his shoulder, 
and her hair sweeping backward Kay, 
drenched and inud-bespallcred, lying 
there limp and helpless. 

Nils strode into the hall, saw a sofa 
there, and laid Kay down, lie turned. 
He saw the threatening, closing circle 
and his lips twitched momentarily in a 
derisive smile. 

Instinctively, all drew back again 
from that huge figure, though it was 
apparently unarmed. Black with mud. 
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ragged, bleeding, it yet seemed to radi¬ 
ate a power that made it unassailable. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

A BROKEN WORLD. 

J ARED ran to his daughter’s side 
and bent over her. " She’s alive!’’ 
he shouted. " Thank God that she’* 

Out of the press broke Walter Fer- 
rand, his face distorted with rage. 
‘‘That’s the man who murdered San¬ 
ders and Everett!” he shouted, point¬ 
ing at Nils. “ I saw him sentenced to 
death this moming—I mean yester¬ 
day—I mean—hold him!” 

And, foaming and slobl>ering, he 
stood swaying on the replica of the 
Ispahan prayer-rug, shouting incoher¬ 
ently to the guards. 

Until that moment none of the 
guards had recognized in Nils one of 
the three men who had been tried for 
the murder of their two companions, 
even though most of them had testified 
at the trial. Now recognition was im¬ 
mediate. In another moment Nils 
would have dropped, riddled with bul¬ 
lets. But Jared Enderby sprang for¬ 
ward from his daughter’s side. 

’’ Leave him alone I” he shouted. 
“ He brought Kay back after you had 
deserted her, Ferrand I” 

Nils looked about him, that wry 
smile still twisting his lips. Why had 
he brought her here, when she had been 
his for the taking? And the struggle 
in his own soul, during those hours 
when he had carried her through the 
darkness, had been mightier than any 
physical battle that he could have en¬ 
visaged. 

He glared about him, bewildered by 
a problem that he could not solve. 
And, as always when baffled, he had 


the impulse toward immediate action, 
to snatch Kay up again and fight his 
way out with her in his arms. 

None of those in the hall could have 
divined the struggle in the soul of this 
blond-headed giant, plastered with 
mud and clay, and looking as if he 
might have been one of those primeval 
beings fashioned out of the soil, ac¬ 
cording to tribal mythology. 

’’ You’re not going to let him get 
away, are you?” cried Walter Ferrand 
in petulant fury. 

’’ He brought Kay home,” said 
Jared. He recognized Nils, for he had 
escorted his wife to the court when 
she gave her evidence. He had never 
known whether she or Kay had been 
right in their conflicting versions, and 
he hadn't been interested. He had 
wanted Nils sent to the chair on prin¬ 
ciple, but he must give him a chance 

He turned to him. ” You’d better 
make yourself scarce while you’ve got 
the chance,” he said. ’’ I’ll give you a 
break till the police get here. Take 
Miss Kay to her room!” he ordered 
two of the maids. 

" Police?" shouted a guard. “There 
ain’t no police. The end of the world 
has come!” 

The squealing of the radio in the 
room above had suddenly ceased. Then 
sounded a voice, speaking clear and 
precise English, and resounding 
through the house. 

“This is WPRQ broadcasting,” it 
enunciated. “ We’ve got the static un¬ 
der control. Listen in, everyltody!” 

Instantly there was a wild stampede 
up the stairs to the drawing room 
above. Nils was forgotten. Guards 
and maids together rushed up in the 
wake of Jared, who had been assist¬ 
ing one of the women with his daugh¬ 
ter. They laid her down upon a couch 
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in the drawing room and Jared ran to 
die radio. 

The voice began, broke off in a wild 
crescendo of squeals and whines, then 
came a sudden silence, followed by a 
low, musical hum. 

"T ISTEN in—listen in—listen in, 

I j everybody,” came the voice 
again. “This is Charles Ridg- 
way, late of Cambridge University, 
speaking. Under the attraction of the 
sun and comet a large fragment of 
Earth has broken away and formed a 
supplementary moon. We are now in¬ 
habiting that moon. We are an irregu¬ 
larly shaped body within the solar sys¬ 
tem, probably between five hundred 
thousand and a million miles, from 
Earth. 

“ How large a body has broken 
away, it is not yet possible to deter¬ 
mine, but it is probably about one- 
third, to judge from the lessening of 
gravity. This is counterbalanced by 
the fact that the greater part of 
Earth’s atmosphere has been torn away 
with us. 

" We are living under a pressure of 
three to four atmospheres, or some¬ 
thing like sixty pounds to the square 
inch. On this account, water will no 
longer reach the boiling point under 
ordinary conditions, petrol and air will 
not vaporize in the internal combustion 
engine, cars cannot be run, airplanes 
are helpless.” 

“You got that, Jenkins?” cried 
Jared, amid the profound silence that 
had fallen. " Where are those horses?” 

" We have now," the voice went bn, 
“a two hour periodicity of our irregu¬ 
larly shaped moon on its axis. It is 
likely that our momentum will result 
in a shortening of this periodicity. We 
shall adjust ourselves to this change. 

“ There is the possibility that still 


another moon will be thrown off before 
the transformation is complete. Rut 
so far as we are concerned, the comet 
has done its worst. There is not likely 
to be any cleavage on Long Island, 
though there may be tidal inundations. 
The matter is being studied. In an¬ 
other moment I shall give place to—” 

"What's he saying? What's it all 
about ?” asked one of the guards. 

" He says,” announced Jared sol¬ 
emnly, " that we are now only a por¬ 
tion of the Earth we knew. We have 
become a separate planet in the solar 

He clapped his hand to his forehead. 
" My wife!” he shouted. " My wifel 
I—I’d forgotten about her! Suppose 
South Carolina isn’t on our planet any 

What he omits to say,” observed 
the severe voice of the butler, Pomp- 
son, " is what’s happened to England." 

“ Listen in everybody,” sounded an¬ 
other voice. " By order of the Execu¬ 
tive Committee. This is Doctor True- 
body speaking, ear, eye, nose and 
throat specialist, of Freeport. Con¬ 
sulting hours, two to four and after 
seven, or by appointment. The triple 
atmospheric pressure upon the ear¬ 
drums and Eustachian passages is like¬ 
ly to produce total deafness in persons 
susceptible to colds and catarrh, until 
they have adapted themselves to the 

” Inflate your ear-passages by hold¬ 
ing the nose and blowing vigorously 
until you feel (he passages distended. 
Do this once an hour at least, until ac¬ 
customed to the change.” 

Three or four of those in the room 
began to try the experiment. 

" I shall now give place to Mr. Wil¬ 
liam Hannings, of the Jamaica Trust, 
Loan and Mortgage Association,” the 
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"Bill Hannings?” shouted Jared. 
” Wlul the devil’s he doing over 
there ?” 

‘‘Attention, please, everybody,” 
came a rich, booming, and slightly 
unctuous voice from the loudspeaker. 
" This is President Hannings, of the 
Jamaica Trust, Loan and Mortgage 
Association, speaking. I have been re¬ 
quested to take charge of the pro¬ 
visional government for Long Island 
that is Iteing formed at Hempstead. I 
have accepted the duties of President, 
and our government is already func- 


J AKKD sat down heavily in his chair. 
" Bill Hannings, eh?” he muttered. 
“ So that’s his little game! Not if 
I know it Jenkins!” 

He turned to the chauffeur, who 
frequently acted for him in a semi- 
secretarial capacity. “ Ring up goo 
quick.” he ordered. “ That’s Mr. Mor¬ 
gan Filson ” 

“ The telephone ain’t working, boss,” 
one of the guards vouchsafed. “ Been 
out of order since the storm this after¬ 
noon—I mean since yesterday.” 

Jared glared about hint like a man 
who has come to his wits’ end. The 
smooth and unctuous voice was still 
speaking through the loudspeaker. 
Jared pulled his chair tip again into the 
midst of the crowd, and listened. 

" My personal message to all who 
are fortunate enough to hear me,” went 
on the voice, “ is to Slav quietly in 
your homes and have confidence in the 
government. The committee which I 
have formed consists of some of our 
most prominent business men, with 
whom you have l>een proud to lie asso¬ 
ciated in the past, in whose integrity 
you have implicit confidence; men of 
your own community, toward whom 
your hearts go out in trust—” 


‘‘Damn shyster!” Jared snarled. 

" Supplies of food are being col¬ 
lected, and will be distributed just as 
soon as the boundaries of our jurisdic¬ 
tion can be ascertained. At present we 
have not been able to get in touch 
with any place west of Jamaica, and 
it is feared that New York is in ruins. 

“ Stay in your homes and barri¬ 
cade them. It is possible that gangsters 
and marauders may try to take advan¬ 
tage of our situation to plunder and 
burglarize. Show such men no mercy. 
I personally absolve you from all re¬ 
sponsibility. Captain Tom Garry, of 
the Mineola police, is raising a force 
of volunteers. There will be half-hour 
radio bulletins until further notice. 

“ And now I shall give place for a 
few moments to the Reverend Samp¬ 
son Small, of the Garden City Cathe¬ 
dral, who will ask you all to join with 
him in a prayer of thanksgiving—” 

Jared rose to his feet. " Bill Han¬ 
nings, huh ?” he shouted. " How about 
those horses? We’re riding into 
Hempstead. I’ll show him!” 

"Attaboy 1 ” laughed one of the 
guards. It was a significant word. It 
symbolized the crumbling of Jared En- 
derfiy's own little feudal structure. 

A guard came running up the stairs. 
“The village is on fire!” he yelled. 

Crowding down the stairs to the 
open door, they could all see the reflec¬ 
tion of the flames upon the wavering 
wall of fog. Then from a dozen places 
in the valley beneath, spires of strange¬ 
ly pallid flame were seen shooting up- 

Shouts were heard without. A fig¬ 
ure appeared, running, gasped, and col¬ 
lapsed heavily at Jared's feet. It was 
that of a middle-aged man. Two 
others broke into the light cast by the 
candles, those of a man and woman, 
drenched and mud-bespattered, with 
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the look of hunted animals in their 

eyes. 

” They're coming.” gasped the man. 
“ I’m Coonick, of the drug-and-bcer 
store. They’re looting, burning, mur¬ 
dering, carrying off the women. Cangs 
from New York. God. they shot my 
clerk dead before my eyes! They’ve 
fired the village. They’re coming this 
way!” 

A woman had begun to scream 
shrilly somewhere in the outer dark¬ 
ness. Now more figures appeared run¬ 
ning. a dozen or so of them, young 
men and old, a woman carrying a child 
and holding another by the hand; a 
young man, carrying on his shoulders 
an old man, whose arms and legs 
drooped as if they were paralyzed. 

" Help me! Save me!” the woman 
shrilled. 

“Get back!” ordered Jared. “Let 
them in! Make way for them! Where 
are those gangsters? Get ready, 
men!” he addressed the guards. 

His voice had taken on a tone of 
command that it had never had before. 

"They’re coming, Mr. Enderby, and 
they’ve all got guns!” panted Coonick. 

And, as he spoke, there came an¬ 
other rush out of the darkness. 


CHAPTER IX. 

" i’m coming back !” 

N O fugitives these, but a swarm 
of men, dim figures barely per¬ 
ceptible in the fog whose very 
postures, nevertheless, betrayed them 
for what they were. They halted. 

“ Enderby!” a- voice shouted. " En¬ 
derby !” 

” I’m here,” said Jared. ’’ You fel¬ 
lows keep your distance. Now, who 
the devil are you, and what d'you 


“ We want everything you got, 
that’s what we want,” the speaker 
snarled. " The world's come to an 
end. and we mean to hit the high spots 
before we're wiped out—sec? Conic 
on, you bums, give them the rush!” he 
shouted to his followers 

A yelling crowd surged forward. 
Revolvers barked. But simultaneously 
there came the rattling discharge of 
the guards’ automatic pistols. Yells 
followed, and the attackers disap|>cared 
again in the fog and darkness. 

“Give them some more!” shouted 
Jared. He was exposing himself 
fearlessly among the guards. He 
waved his arms and shouted ; he seemed 
transformed. ” Give it to them, the 
murderous thugs! Shoot them down!” 
he cried 

Derisive yells answered him. The 
force that had attacked seemed to be 
only the advance guard, for now the 
cries came from all directions. Tn the 
valley beneath, the spires of fire from 
the burning village were shooting 
higher. Faint cries, like those of 
trapped animals, came out of the dis- 

“ Follow them up!” cried Jared. 

Another volley from the guards rat¬ 
tled into the darkness, and still an¬ 
other. But the flashes of flame from 
the guards’ automatics served only to 
draw the fire from their attackers, and 
bullets were impinging against the 
stucco front of the house, and snarling 
past Jared's head. 

One of the guards came up. “ Could 
you hold them off for a coupla min¬ 
utes by palavering with them, boss,” lie 
asked, ’’ while the boys run back to 
(lie guardhouse for some more car- 

’’ All right,” said Jared. “ Hurry!” 
The yells were growing more insistent, 
and, though nothing was visible, there 
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was the sense of an impending rush. 
Jared stepped forward. 

“ Listen to me!" he shouted. “ I’m 
ready to talk to any man who'll step 
forward with his hands up. I guess 
you don’t know what you’re doing." 

Moots of derision answered him. 
" Come on, bums,” shouted the leader 
of the mob. “ They ain’t got no more 
amino, and he’s trying to stall. Hush 
them! They’re finished now!” 

Jared lea|ied back as the mob came 
surging forward. The guards were 
running back from their quarters, 
jamming cartridges into their auto¬ 
nut it was nine standing off at 
least forty, and the mob was wielding 
crowbars and hammers picked up in 
garages. Iron rang upon pistol butts. 
A guard went down stunned, another, 
and another. The six that remained 
retreated to the entrance, with Jared 
in their midst; behind them the mill¬ 
ing crowd of screaming maids, and 
menservants snatching up chairs for 
weapons. 

A sidecut on the head sent Jared 
staggering against a great stone pot 
of petunias. For a moment be felt un¬ 
consciousness descending on him. 

And then, out of the house, a mighty 
figure sprang. It was Nils Ericson. 

Dazed by the fierce conflict that had 
raged within him, he had remained 
while the guards rushed upstairs to 
listen to the radio announcement, and 
In the subsequent confusion he had 
remained unnoticed in a comer of the 
hall, hardly aware of his surroundings. 
Now the sounds of conflict had aroused 
him, and awakened him from the 
trance into which he had fallen. 

Nils hurst through the press, and in 
his hand was one of the long medieval 
swords that had hung in the hall. As 
the guards recoiled he burst through 


their midst and a great shout broke 
from his lips. 

S O might his ancestors, centuries 
before, have shouted when they 
rushed into battle against their 
Saxon foes. The sword swung in a 
wide, sweeping arc, a hiss that ended 
in a thud, and the sound of something 
falling. 

The man it struck happened to be 
Paul Antonelli, who had escaped from 
the wreckage of the courthouse at 
Mincola, and had led the crowd of 
plunderers in revenge against Jared 
Enderby’s house. The sword struck 
the gangster fairly on the nape of the 
neck, and no headsman in olden times 
had ever dealt a neater, surer blow. 
The lifeless body tumbled to the 
ground. 

Then, with a wilder cry. Nils was 
amid the mob. One or two futile bul¬ 
lets passed harmlessly by his head; but, 
after the first moment, there was no 
chance of shooting. 

Jared, groaning his way back to 
fuller consciousness, saw that berserk 
rush, and heard the battle cries that 
broke from Nils’s throat as, single- 
handed, he engaged the mob. The 
great sword rose and fell, and the 
crowd fled in panic. leaving the lawn 
strewn with dead and dying, and the 
injured, crawling away through the 
darkness in a trail of blood. 

The guards, taken aback by Nils's 
sudden reappearance, had regained 
their wits. They were pouring lead 
into the mob of frightened fugitives. 
And then, suddenly, with appalling 
swiftness, the darkness lifted. 

One moment there was only the faint 
light of the candles inside the hall; 
the next, the orb of the sun had ap¬ 
peared in the south, looming blood-red 
through the swirling mists. 
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Long shafts of light spread over the 
wide lawns of Jared Enderby's house, 
showing the bodies of the dead that 
lay in a narrow circle before the en¬ 
trance, and the wounded, moaning like 
stricken dogs, as they crawled away. 
The three guards who had been struck 
down had regained their feet, and 
were staggering confusedly toward the 
entrance. From within the house 
there rang out the occasional fright¬ 
ened squeal of a maid. But there was 
no sign of the marauders. 

The guards closed about Jared. 
"You hurt, boss?” asked Jenkins. 

“ No, just a side-swipe, I guess," 
Jared answered. 

He wasn’t looking at the chauffeur. 
He was looking, like the guards, at 
that figure standing alone upon the 
lawn. Black against the radiance of 
the rising orb, the form of Nils Eric- 
son seemed enlarged to heroic size. 
Nils leaned upon his sword, frowning 
down at the dead men who lay scat¬ 
tered about him. 

H E turned. He was coming back 
into the house now, trailing his 
dripping sword, and there was 
none but shrank and gave place to him. 
He walked like a man in a dream. 
Jared moved toward him. 

" You’ve saved us,” he said, “ and 
we owe you a whole lot. We—” 

Nils didn't seem to hear him. He 
was still moving like a sleepwalker. 
Into the house he passed, and then his 
eyes seemed to catch the two suits of 
armor and the weapons that hung 
above them. He had made a move¬ 
ment as i f to replace the sword; in¬ 
stead, he lifted down one of the hel¬ 
mets and placed it upon his head. 
Next, as if moved by some remem¬ 
brance, he unfastened one of the 
breastpieccs and strapped it on. 


Jared and the guards had followed 
him inside, but no one spoke or moved. 
Standing there. Nils might have been 
the reincarnation of one of the dead 
warriors who had worn that armor, 
which seemed to fit him exactly. 

He raised his eyes. Then a mut¬ 
tered expletive came from Jared's lips. 
For, standing on the gallery above, 
which overlooked the hall, was Kay, 
motionless, her eyes fixed upon the 
scene below. Upon Nils Ericson. as 

Those two motionless and mute fig¬ 
ures might have been actors in some 
play, the guards and Jared and the 
maids the spectators. Time passed; 
there was no speech nor movement. 
Only the man and the woman, looking 
at each other. 

Then slowly Nils raised his left 
arm, while he leaned upon his sword. 

" I’m coming back,” he said in a 
whisper that seemed, low though it 
was, to fill the hall. " I’m coming 
back—for you I” 

Then he turned and strode away out 
of the hall, the armor clanking about 
his shoulders. In another moment the 
fog had swallowed him. For an in¬ 
stant his figure appeared again, a 
shadow against the dull orb of the sun. 
And he was gone. 

Walter Ferrand was the first to 
speak. He looked at the little trail of 
red that the sword had left upon the 
floor, and his voice was high and Ircm- 

“ You’ve let him get away!” lie 
cried. “ That man’s a murderer. Don't 
you understand ? He was sentenced to 
the chair I Catch him before he makes 
his getaway I” 

“ Aw, you're all wet, buddy," jeered 
one of the guards. " Catch him your¬ 
self!” 

“ It seems to me," said the butler, 
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Pompson, in his austere voice, “ that 
that fellow deserves a vote of thanks 
for what lie's done to-night. He saved 
us all " 

" You’re right!" cried Jared. “ He 
saved us, and he brought Kay home. 
C.o gel those horses. Quick, now. 
We’re riding into Hempstead. Hurry! 
We've got to get there lie fore the sun 
goes down again.” 

The attendants hustled out of the 
door. ” How about the women, sir?” 
asked Jenkins. " We can’t leave them 
here. Those gangsters may come 
back. And there ain’t enough horses.” 

" We'll take them with us some¬ 
how.” 

’’ How about harnessing them four 
plow-horses to the cars?” suggested 
Jenkins. ” The women could ride in 

"That’s the idea!” cried Jared. 
"But hurry, Jenkins, hurry!” 


CHAPTER X. 


T HE procession moved at less than 
four miles an hour. Jared En- 
derby and Waller Ferrand rode 
at the head, with the mounted guards 
behind them. Following came the 
horse-drawn motor-cars, in which 
were Kay and the maids; while behind 
these, limiting the pace of the whole, 
came the rest of the servants, and the 
fugitives from the village, afoot. 

A half-mile from the house a band 
of men came into view through the 
per|>etual fogs. And perhaps for the 
first lime since the Revolutionary 
War did two armed bodies of men halt 
and finger weapons, and glare at one 
another on a Long Island road. 

Then a man stepped forward. 
" I’m Morgan Filson. That you, En- 


derby?” he called. " We’re going into 
Hempstead. If you and I are of a 
mind, we'll go together.” 

He walked up to Jared. "Give me 
a horse," he said. " I’ll ride with you. 
I guess we can go with each other.” 

“ I guess so too,” replied Enderby 
with a frozen smile. " That piker!” 

" Your diagnosis is singularly apt,” 
returned the other. He mounted the 
horse from which one of the guards 
had rather sulkily descended, at 
Jared’s order. " Listen, Enderby,” he 
said. "When I take orders from Bill 
Hannings, I'll go to work as a twenty- 
dollar clerk again.” 

The two bodies coalesced. Side by 
side, at the head of the procession, 
rode Jared and Morgan Filson, two 
feudal barons deep in conference. 

The village was an empty, blazing 
ruin. There were no signs of life in 
it. But, beyond its borders, the coun¬ 
try looked much as it always had. It 
was very difficult to realize that a 
world catastrophe had happened, that 
the very land on which they traveled 
was no longer a part of Mother Earth. 

There was not a man in the proces¬ 
sion . but was struggling to convince 
himself that he was not dreaming. 

The huge sun was climbing up the 
skv. It moved as perceptibly as the 
hands of a clock. It shone out of a 
vortex formed by the mists, moving 
across the heavens from south to 
north. Now and again a farm bouse 
loomed out of the opaque, white cur¬ 
tain on either side of the road, but it 
appeared deserted. Once a White 
Leghorn hen came soaring over the 
horses’ heads and dropped, clucking, on 
the turf bordering the highway. That 
seemed almost more grotesque than the 
huge, misdirected sun. 

Walter Ferrand fell back and rode 
beside the car in which Kay was 
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•cated. Her eyes were open, but her 
face was deathly white. When he 
called her name, she looked at him as 
If she did not know him. 

“ We’ll be all right soon, Kay," said 
Walter, with an air of jaunty bravado. 
He felt like a cavalier on horseback, 
and he had forgotten that he was wear¬ 
ing a suit several sizes too big for him. 

"What’s happened?’’ whispered 

Kay. ” Was it an earthquake?” 

“ Yes, an earthquake," answered 
Walter. ’’ But the comet’s gone, and 
everything will be all right now. You 
mustn't be afraid. We’re going into 
Hempstead for a while.” 

” And—Nils Ericson?" Kay queried. 

” He got away,” said Waller, his 
lips contorted in a snarl. ’’ Never 
mind that fellow, Kay. We’ve got you 
to think of. He—didn’t harm you?” 

” No, he was—kind to me,” an¬ 
swered Kay. 

She leaned back in the car and closed 
her eyes. She knew more than Walter 
supposed. She had listened to the 
chatter of the maids. But she hadn't 
quite taken it all in. And still it 
seemed to her that she was being car¬ 
ried in Nils’s arms through a night of 

And still she saw Nils as he had 
stood in the hall, looking up at her. 

The mists were lowering. A 
drenching warm rain was beginning to 
fall. 

T HE full horrors of the cataclysm 
became more and more apparent 
as they neared their destination, 
fighting against the huge sun, already 
dipping toward the north. On each side 
of the road appeared burned houses, 
and now and again they came upon a 
human body, lying prone in the slime. 

Forms came cringing out of the fog, 
wailing, pitiful, rain-drenched, mud- 


smeared objects that had once been men 
and women. There were a half-dozen 
at the end of a line of burned out 
houses, still smouldering, and sending 
out coils of greasy smoke. They came 
bv twos and threes, or singly, women 
with screaming children, crawling up 
from the ditches beside the load, men 
with the look of beaten dogs in their 

“Come along, folks," called Jared. 
" You’re safe here! Round them up!" 
he ordered the guards. He spoke to 
Morgan Filson. “ Bill Hannings!" he 
chuckled, and Morgan Filson grinned . 1 

And insensibly both Jared Enderby 
and Morgan Filson seemed to have 
changed. The two middle-aged men 
were silting more alertly in their sad¬ 
dles, their eyes glanced keeidy through 
the fog; there was something sugges¬ 
tive of the buccaneer about them. 

“ Halt I” shouted Jared suddenly, 
reining in. ’’ You men—” 

The guards gathered about him and 
his companion. Jared spoke shortly 
and to the point. He took a revolver 
from one of the men. They closed 
in more narrowly, unreal, phantasmal 
in the fog. There was silence, then 
a man laughed. 

“ You said it. boss!” he chuckled. 

“Get on, then I” shouted Jared. 
“Two or three of you go back and 
hustle that crowd along. We’ve got 
to make it by sunset.” 

He pointed to the dim orb of the 
sun, which was already half-way down 
in the west. 

A sudden lifting of the fog showed 
that they were beside the flying fields, 
which were dolled with planes that had 
evidently been dragged out of their 
hangars and had refused to fly. But 
there was no sight of human l>eings, 
though a woman was screeching some¬ 
where, a thin, piercing, hopeless cry. 
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A <lop rushed snapping past and van¬ 
ished. And a man’s groans came faint¬ 
ly from the right. Hut the road swung 
to the left—and ended in a great heap 
of tumbled ground. 

They had reached the sharply de¬ 
fined eastern edge of the region that 
had l>een devastated by the earthquake. 
The houses were mere heaps of tum¬ 
bled ruins. Huge holes, like lunar 
craters, pitted the ground. Gas sta¬ 
tions lay on their sides, with the red 
cylinders of pumps looming up out of 
the debris. Hot dog stands seemed to 
have been picked up and tossed bodily 
into the fields. Overturned motor car* 
littered the terrain. 

The procession struck off across the 
fields. The mists were creeping in 
again, the sun was very low. They 
were somewhere between Hempstead 
and Garden City. The cars that con¬ 
tained the women stuck in the morass 
that had been the Hempstead Plains, 
and the straining of the horses only 
embedded them more deeply. 

Jared drove his horse back. “ Get 
the women out!” he ordered. ” Kay, 
are you all right ?” 

Kay stepped out, still bewildered. 
Her father ordered one of the guards 
down from his horse. 

" Walter, you’ll bring on the 
women,” he told Ferrand. " Where's 
Jenkins?” 

" Right on the job, sir," answered 
the chauffeur, riding up. 

" You take three of the guards and 
help Mr. Ferrand bring Miss Kay and 
the women into Hempstead. We’ll be 
waiting for you there. Come on, the 
rest of you!” he ordered. 

The maids began to chatter. Jared, 
ignoring them, galloped back to Mor¬ 
gan Filson. Accompanied by about a 
dozen men, the two set off at a canter 
across the fields. The sun was low. 


" We’ll be in luck if we get in before 
it’s dark,” Jared remarked. 

T HEY were in Hempstead by the 
time the sun’s rim touched the 
horizon. The line of the earth¬ 
quake shock was as clearly defined as 
if it had been drawn with a ruler. On 
one side of the road were the tumbled 
bouses, on the other were no signs of 
devastation at all. The road appeared 
again, with only an occasional upthrust 
block of cement marking the irregular 
line of the catastrophe. The fog was 
growing thicker. 

Jared swung round in his stirrups 
and pointed forward, shouting in¬ 
articulately. He kicked his horse furi¬ 
ously, and it shot ahead, while the 
little force behind him dashed along 
the road at a wild gallop. 

That was the precise moment when 
all that had been Jared Enderby went 
to pieces. All of a lifetime’s well- 
grooved habits broke, and were suc¬ 
ceeded by the subconscious, underlying 
personality, of whose existence he had 
not even been aware. 

It was that personality which had 
made him the ruthless force that he had 
become in Wall Street. He had 
smashed his way to financial power in 
total igorance of the well-springs of 
his own character. At that exact mo¬ 
ment the surface personality, the peace¬ 
ful, golf-playing, middle-aged gentle¬ 
man vanished from the scene forever. 

The street was jammed with people, 
and their united cries, prayers, and 
shouts blended in a wild discord. They 
looked like a crowd of troglodytes, 
whose clothes, plastered with mud. 
seemed one with their bodies. A fren¬ 
zied mob, milling about the town hall, 
drifting aimlessly to this side and that 
like a mass of jelly in a tilted bowl. In 
front of the town hall a half-dozen 
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policemen, looking themselves hardly 
more human than the mob, was trying 
to prevent the crowd from swarming 
into the building. 

Everywhere were scattered goods, 
taken from stores and houses, the con¬ 
tents of grocers’ shops, of hardware 
shops, of furniture shops; beds, rugs, 
tables, chairs, cooking utensils. 
Everywhere were stalled motor cars, 
and these, in one place, had been 
heaped up to form a barricade. 

There had been fighting, too, for 
over this barricade a dozen bodies hung 
in horribly unnatural postures. Here 
and there a dead man lay in the road¬ 
way. The great red ball, dipping into 
the horizon, threw long shafts of lurid 
light over the scene. 

Jared rose in his stirrups as the mob 
surged about the horses. “ Ride them 
down!” he shouted. “ Ride them down 
to hell I” 

With Jared Enderby and Morgan 
Filson in the lead, the little force 
dashed forward, knocking down men 
and women remorselessly. Right 
through the heart of the milling throng 
they drove straight to the town hall. 

They leaped from their horses and 
rushed into the building, pushing 
aside the half-dozen men in stained and 
tattered policemen’s uniforms who 
stood in the entrance. 

In a large room, six men were seated 
at a table. The man who occupied the 
head looked to be in his late fifties. 
He wore an old-fashioned stiff collar, 
considerably wilted, and a black tailed 
coat, encrusted with mud, once known 
as a "cutaway." White whiskers 
adorned his rudely and benevolent face. 

Each of the five others was a little 
younger. They were, in contrast, 
clean-shaven, each of them wore pince- 
nez. and each had that kind of visage 
that inspires immediate trust when 


seen behind the grille of a bank cage, 
or through the open door of a mort¬ 
gage company’s president's office. In 
short, they were leading citizens. 

There were some dozen men about 
them, wearing nondescript policemen's 
uniforms, or parts of uniforms, and 
each had a revolver bulging at his belt. 
Among them was a man displaying a 
gold badge upon his breast, standing 
close to the gentleman with the while 
whiskers. It was, in fact, Tom Garry, 
chief of the Mineola police force. 

He started back at the sudden inrush 
and laid his hand upon the butt of the 
revolver at his belt. In a trice Morgan 
Filson had covered him with a revolver. 

I T was Jared Enderby who covered 
the gentleman with the white 
whiskers, while, before the drawn 
weapons of the guards, the police 
shrank back, glancing tremulously 
toward Tom Garry. As for the five 
members of the committee, they half 
rose in their chairs and then subsided, 
while babbling protests died upon their 
,ipS 

“Like your job. Bill Hannings?” 
Jared queried ironically of the white- 
whiskered gentleman. 

’’ Enderby! Thank God you’ve 
come! And Mr. Filson I We want 
you on our committee. We’ve been 
wailing for you.” 

“Oh, yeah?" asked Jared. 

And that was a phrase that had 
never passed Jared Enderby’s lips l>c- 
forc. He had not even been aware 
that he was acquainted with it. But he 
was no longer the old Jared Enderby. 

’’ Yeah ?’’ asked Jared. " You 
thought that we’d take jobs under you, 
you quaint little piker, did you? Well, 
get out of here, the whole pack of you! 
You’re through. We’re running this 
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"But—but—" stammered Hannings. 

He glanced in wild appeal at Tom 
Garry. But Garry had already sized 
up the situation. 

" I guess that goes,” he said. “ Han¬ 
nings, you’re through!” 

Bill Hannings and the other mem¬ 
bers of the committee sprang to their 
feet, dazed by the sudden transforma¬ 
tion. Hannings stuttered inarticulately. 
But at that moment the light in the 
room began to fade. The sun had set. 

And suddenly, through the swiftly 
falling darkness, there came an oath 
and a pistol shot. One of the guards 
reeled, cursing, back from the door. In 
the corridor outside there was a scuffle 
of shouting men. What happened next 
was sheer panic. 

"Hold him I” shouted Jared, point¬ 
ing his pistol muzzle at Hannings’s 
head. " Don’t let him get away!” 

One of the guards behind misunder¬ 
stood, aimed, and fired. Hannings 
dropped, shot through the brain. In¬ 
stantly the crack of firearms followed, 
and flashes of fire wove back and forth 
through the room, while men dropped, 
cursing and groaning with agony. 

There came a wild rush from with¬ 
out, met by the guards with a leaden 
hail. Stampede; and, in the faint 
afterglow of the dead daylight, Jared 
F.nderby was master of the situation. 

He heard his own voice shouting 
through the darkness: " My daughter 1 
Get my daughter!’ 

CHAPTER XI. 

TO " CET " NILS. 

HREE periods of daylight had 
elapsed since Jared Enderby's 
seizure of power; actually but 
twelve hours. The sun had risen and 
set, risen and set, rushing with bewil¬ 


dering speed across the dark blue wil¬ 
derness of the sky. 

The first night had been one of chaos 
and darkness. It had been impossible 
to start the dynamos in the power sta¬ 
tion, since neither steam nor internal 
combustion engines could be made to 
operate under the triple atmospheric 
pressure. But periodically Ridgway 
broadcast from the south shore sta¬ 
tion. How he had conquered the all- 
pervading static was unknown, since 
there was no longer physical communi¬ 
cation with him. Loudspeakers, oper¬ 
ated by batteries, blared forth his mes¬ 
sages everywhere in Hempstead. 

Candles were used to light the head¬ 
quarters of the government in the old 
eighteenth century rectory near the 
town hall, in which Jared Enderby and 
Morgan Filson had taken up their 
headquarters. The rest of the town 
had been in utter darkness. 

The roaming mob had started loot¬ 
ing, and the appearance of a light was 
the prelude to an immediate foray. It 
had groped its way to the government 
liquor store on Main Street, and ran¬ 
sacked it. There had been orgies, 
shootings, fires; but these had been 
quenched quickly by the water vapor 
in the air, which had been precipitated 
in downpours of tropical violence. 

During that first night of two hours 
the mob had been in control. Bands 
of looters had even attacked the rec¬ 
tory, but had been driven off by the 
guards Meanwhile a complete system 
of control and rationing had been 
planned. The police and volunteers or¬ 
ganized by Hannings had all come over 
to the new government, under Tom 
Garry. 

“In the first day,” said Jared, 
" we’ll get this town policed and or¬ 
ganized. The second day we’ll bring in 
provisions from outside. Garry, get 
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all the trained mechanics you can find. 
We’ll work this thing out. We're not 
going to be beaten.” 

" I guess not, chief,” answered Tom 
Carry. “ What we need is to keep our 
beads. S'posing the clay is only two 
hours long—well, so's the night. 
We've got that comet licked. Only 
thing is, we got to know it ourselves.” 

In the station on the south shore, 
Ridgway had stuck to his half-hourly 
broadcasting. “ The comet is gone,” 
blared the louds|ieakcrs. " There is no 
longer any danger from it. Our frag¬ 
ment of Earth appears to be function¬ 
ing as a second moon to the older por¬ 
tion, and is subject to its attraction. 

" It is not likely that any consider¬ 
able portion of the oceans has been 
tom away with us, but, if there is any 
large body of water in the vicinity, 
there is the danger of tidal waves. 
Earth waves are also possible, pending 
the readjustment of equilibrium. The 
old moon is now ten times nearer to 
us than it was to Earth before the 
change. We shall adjust ourselves. 
Avoid panic, and follow the directions 
of President Hannings and the Com¬ 
mittee.” 

Ridgway had not yet learned of 
Jared Enderliv’s coup. Alone in tile 
einptv broadcasting station, sleepless, 
remote, he was devoting himself to 
the service of humanity. 

In Tom Garry, Jared found a 
shrewd and clever adjutant. The |>o- 
lice chief of Mineola had kept his head 
completely, chiefly because he was not 
gifted with an over-supply of imagina¬ 
tion. 

liy nightfall order had lieen com¬ 
pletely restored in the town, and the 
first part of Enderby’s program bad 
lieen completed. All weapons had lieen 
confiscated, and pillagers bad been 
shot down remorselessly. A machine 


gun, which had lieen found in the 
ruined structures of the Army flying 
field, now stood in front of the rectory, 
manned by ex-service men. 

Plans for the collections and distri¬ 
bution of food had been drawn up. Hut 
fugitives, drifting in, had retried 
that the countryside was swarming 
with bands of looters, who were mur¬ 
dering and ravaging, and driving off 
stock to their headquarters somewhere 
in the scrub country east of Hicksville. 
At the head of these, according to their 
reports, was a man of huge stature, 
wearing a suit of complete armor. 

Gradually Nils Ericson was emerg¬ 
ing as leader of the marauding bands, 
the head of an opposition that would 
have to be crushed. 

Some information had been brought 
back as to the extent of the disaster. 
West of Jamaica, which was a ruin, 
there was nothing but desolation. New 
York had vanished, and in its place 
stood a line of smoking mountains. 
Long Island .Sound was dry, and there 
were no signs of life on the shore of 
Connecticut. And Ridgway had 
radioed from his station that the south 
shore of Long Island now extended in¬ 
definitely out into the muddy bed of 
what had been the Atlantic. 

I T was half-way through the third 
night, when due to some shift in 
the axis of the new Earth, a fresh 
phenomenon appeared, inspiring the 
wildest terror. 

It was the moon, the old moon, but 
swollen to a size ten times that of the 
sun. An enormous ball of dull, un¬ 
burnished copper, rising out of the 
western horizon and pursuing its slow 
course across the sky. A moon so mon¬ 
strous that it seemed as if it might at 
any moment fall upon Earth and 
crush it. A moon now less than 
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seventy thousand miles away, accord¬ 
ing to Ridgway’s estimate 

" We are now a satellite to the old 
moon,’’ blared the loudspeakers. “ But 
Long Island is safe. Keep up your 
courage There is nothing to fear.” 

Did Kidgwav believe it, or was he 
keeping up the game until the end? 
No one was destined to know that. 
Nolxxlv thought of him as a personal¬ 
ity, alone in the abandoned broadcast¬ 
ing station. 

That night throngs filled the streets 
again, but the police patrols were ttn- 
needed. Under the fearful circle of 
that copper orb above, the crowds 
drifted to and fro, aimless and terror- 
stricken. They filled the churches and 
gathered at all the street intersections 
to listen to the wild words of fanatics, 
prophesying doom. 

The chauffeur, Jenkins, whom Jared 
had left in charge of the women mem¬ 
bers of his party when he rode into 
Hempstead, had found shelter for them 
in a bam outside the house at night¬ 
fall. When the sun rose he had 
brought them in, together with Walter 
Kerrand. They had met Jared Ender- 
liy’s scouts, who had conveyed them to 
the rectory. 

Kay had been ensconced under guard 
in a large up|>er room of the building, 
pending the reestablishment of order, 
while the female domestics of Jared's 
household had been placed in other 
rooms. Kay had only seen her father 
for a few moments. Downstairs she 
could hear the constant tramp of men, 
the sound of shouting and challenges. 
From her windows, which looked out 
upon the rectory lawn, she could only 
see the guards and police, setting up 
tents and lying the horses to picket 

Pompson, the old butler, had come 
up to see her. He had told her that 


her father was at the head of the new 
government, and that she must be pa¬ 
tient until order was reestablished. But 
it had been almost im|K>ssible for Kay 
to make Pompson understand what she 
said to him, for he had gone deaf, like 
many others, on account of the triple 
atmosphere pressing upon his ear¬ 
drums. 

Shouting, as many deaf people do, 
the old man had informed Kay. ” Your 
father’s getting things under control. 
It’s only a question of lime now. 
These Americans are a very excitable 
people. Mercurial, I’d call them, if 
you’ll excuse the word. Miss Kay.” 

” And how soon shall we be able to 
go back to Sand Point, Pompson?” 
Kay had cried in the butler’s ear. 

Pompson had caught that. “ We’ll 
all be home next week. Miss Kay, I 
imagine,” he answered. But unfor¬ 
tunately the word “ week ” no longer 
had much significance. 

Kay sat constantly at the window, 
with its tiny squares of glass, watching 
the guards moving upon the lawn. 
Flirtations had already sprung up be¬ 
tween them and the maids in the other 
rooms upstairs. The old world hadn’t 
changed entirely, after all. 

W ALTER FERRAND had been 
established as secretary to the 
new government. It was dur¬ 
ing the second period of daylight that 
he found the opportunity to visit Kay. 

When she opened her door at his 
knock, he entered, closed it behind him, 
and stood leaning against the wall. His 
face looked ghastly and Kay watched 
him with a sense of disillusionment 
and pity. 

’’ Well, Walter?” she asked as gently 
as she could. 

” God,” muttered Walter, “ how 
long is it since we were golfing at the 
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country dub? Will those days ever 
come again ?” 

" I think so, Walter,” answered the 
girl. " It’s hard to keep one’s balance 
in these times. But we’ve all got to 
do our best. Pompson thinks—” 

“Damn Pompson 1” cried Walter. 
“Listen, Kay I I can requisition two 
horses and have them saddled and 
waiting at the side entrance to the 
rectory as soon as it gets dark. 
Ride back to Sand Point with 
me I This is all a dream, I tell you!” 
he cried hysterically. " And that fel¬ 
low, Nils Ericson, is bringing his gang 
to attack the town. We'll all be mur¬ 
dered. Once we’re back home we’ll 
find things the way they used to be.” 

" I wish it was a dream. Walter,” 
answered Kay sadly. ’’ But it’s not. 
We must stick by my father.” 

" It must be a dream.” Walter whim¬ 
pered. “ Kay, come with me. We'll 
go back and get married. We’ll find 
things like they were—’’ 

It was evident that Walter Ferrand 
had gone to pieces. There was an un¬ 
mistakable change in him. He was 
wearing fresh linen and a suit that 
fitted him fairly well—in fact, the 
property of the old rector, who had 
been visiting in New Jersey at the time 
of the cataclysm, and was not likely to 
return. He looked, externally, his old 
jaunty self again. But his face had 
changed, as if a mask that he had al¬ 
ways worn had been removed. It was 
becoming furtive, foxlike. 

And Kay had changed, though Wal¬ 
ter wasn’t able to see that. -She had 
become another woman. Insensibly 
she, too, had been swept from her 
moorings. Ever in her mind was the 
figure of Nils Ericson, as when he had 
carried her home that night through 
the darkness 

And, again, as he had been in the 


hall of her father’s house, a mighty 
figure, wearing a helmet and breast¬ 
plate and trailing a dripping sword. 
She feared him, and yet she felt oddly 
akin to him. Something adventurous 
in the very depths of her nature had 
responded to those words of his, " I’m 
coming back!” 

And Walter—what was he saying? 
He wanted her to ride back to Sand 
Point with him and marry him! 

She broke into irrepressible, mirth¬ 
less laughter. " Stand by my father. 
Waller,” she said. " Thai’s our one 

T HERE were footsteps on the 
stairs, in the hall, a thumping 
at the door. Kay stepped past 
Walter and opened it. Tom Garry 
stood on the threshold, neat in a new 
police uniform that he had found in 
the Hempstead station, his gold shield 
pinned to his breast. 

A little shiver of fear ran through 
Kay as she met Garry’s leering eyes. 
Garry was changing too, but he was 
becoming wolf, not fox. 

"Well, Miss Kay.” he chuckled. 
“ we’re going to get that big sweetie of 

" I don’t know what you mean,” Kay 

Tom Garry chuckled again. “The 
chief wants you,” he said to Waller, 
and turned, and looked hark at Kay 
over his shoulder as he stamped from 
the room. 

When the two had gone, Kay turned 
the key quickly in the lock and leaned 
against the door, overcome by the fear 
that she had liecn fighting hack so 
long. Suddenly she realized her help¬ 
lessness. There was no one whom she 
could turn to for protection except her 
father And he, too, was changed 
Kay had already discovered that she 
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could hear (he voices in (he living room 
by putting her (ace close to (he big 
fireplace. As she moved (oward (he 
window she heard a dull murmur from 
hcnea(h. She recognized her father’s 
voice, (hen Garry's. 

"It's going to work, chief,” Garry 
was saying. " That feller we was go¬ 
ing to siring up for looting swears he 
can make good. He's got that super¬ 
charger fitted to the motor, and, by 
heck, she runs! Only needs a little 
more adjustment, and we'll get that 
damn Swede, Ericson. 

“ Yeah, we’ve found where lie's 
hanging out. Not more than a dozen 
miles away, and he’s collected all the 
crooks and gangsters that have come in 
from Jamaica and Queens. We'll sur¬ 
round the place to-night and make a 
clean sweep of them.’’ 

" Get him,” said Jared. ” Follow 
him up if he escapes, but get him!” 

“ You liel I’ll get him. And alive. 
He’s going to swing from one of the 
rectory trees, unless that feller can fix 
up a chair for him, with enough volt¬ 
age. I f he could start one of them 
dynamos, that would do the trick.” 

" How many men has Ericson got 


“ Not more than a coupla hundred. 
And say, you’ll laugh, chief. What 
d’you think he's armed them with ? 
Bows and arrers and slings. He’s 
some slick boy, that Swede, but we got 
ammunition enough to wipe out the 
whole gang.” 

“ It’s up to you, Garry,” answered 

Tom Garry noted Jared’s mottled 
face and the strained, taut muscles. 
Was Enderby cracking too? 

” Sure, chief, you count on me," he 
said. “ Ain’t he been sentenced to the 
chair? And the State laws ain’t been 
repealed. We’ll get him, chief, don’t 

He stamped out of the room. Jared 
Enderby leaned his head upon his 
hands. His eyes drooped; then he 
pulled himself together. He’d see it 
through. Once Ericson and his gang 
had been destroyed ... the new 
world for which he had been plan¬ 
ning. . . . 

Upstairs, Kay cowered beside the 
chimney. She hadn’t heard much, but 
she had heard Nils’s name, and Garry's 
laugh, and the fear that filled her 
heart was the greater because it had 
no substance. 


TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK. 
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queer thing. for him. He carried the 
girl. unharmed, back to her father's 

cove^ofTlh Char"es S Ridgwayfa'wien- 

Long Island, announced (hat a third of 
the earth's content, including that part 
upon which I.ong Island was situated, 
had been torn loose from the main body 
ami was now a satellite of the moon. 

gravity was hugely lessened. 

Pdlaging and looting began; strong 
men set themselves up as feudal lords; 
weak inen perished. Jared Enderby and 
his friend, Morgan Filson, established a 
government at Hempstead, with Tom 
Carry, former police chief, as head of 
the armed forces, and Walter Ferrand, 
an admirer of Kay’s, as secretary. Nils 
Ericson, meanwhile, had gone out, armed 
with a broadsword and clad in armor, 
to become leader of the roving pillagers. 

Kay, a virtual prisoner in her father’s 
place, overhears a plan fostered by Tom 
Garry to capture and kill Nils. 

CHAPTER XII. 

"to the world’s end." 

A S the sun’s rim dipped into the 
north, Kay saw the guards up- 
^ on the rectory lawn mount 
their horses and ride away. The horse- 
hoofs clattered along the road, and in 
a few moments everything was dark, 
save for the dull glow of the enormous 
moon shining through the fog. 

Kay felt intensely weary. She had 
not slept since the old world had come 
to an end. Day and night had as¬ 
sumed a fantastic unreality. 

She dozed, hearing half-consciously 
the challenges of the guards, a maid 
in the next room, screaming in a night¬ 
mare, the frenzied prayers of a street 
preacher. 

Hut suddenly she was wide awake, 
listening to the loud-speaker in the hall 


” Ridgway speaking. This station 
has been surrounded hy marauders. 
They have set it on fire. I shall—" 

The voice was suddenly cut off Rut 
other sounds were audible now, shout¬ 
ing in the distance, a confused din, 
very far away. A horseman came 
splashing through the pools of water 
in the street and dismounted at the 
rectory door. The hall was filled with 
a press of men. Through the chimney 
Kay could hear her father’s voice, 
raised to a high pitch of excitement. 

Then feet were pounding on the 
stairs, and Walter Ferrand was ham¬ 
mering at the door. 

"Kay! Kay! Get up! Your father 
wants you!’’ 

Kay, who had not undressed, sat up 
dizzily, her head still swimming with 
sleep. She slipped to the floor. 

"Kay! Kay I Open the door!” 

She turned the lock and Walter 
reeled into the room. “ Kay, this is 
terrible!” he whimpered. "Nils Eric¬ 
son and his gang have beaten back 
the guards. They tried to surprise 
them, and got ambushed. They’re 
coming to sack the town. We’ll all 
be murdered.” 

"Kay! Kay!” the girl heard her 
father shouting in the hall. 

" Coming, dad,” she called. And, 
pushing past Walter, Kay went calmly 
down the stairs. 

Tom Garry was with her father and 
Morgan Filson. His face was streaked 
with blood and his cap was gone. His 
new uniform was splattered with mud. 
Rehind him, a mob was pressing into 
the rectory. 

"Clear out that crowd!” yelled 
Garry. He slammed the door. "Miss 
Kay. you got to help us. All depends 

“ You see, Kay—” began Jared. 

” Lemrne talk to her, chief,” said 
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Gurry. " Hi re's how we -tatid. There's 



“ You hel I won’t," said Garrv, leer¬ 
ing " Now, how about «f" 

“ I’" RO.” said Kay. shuddering at 
that look in Carry’s eves. " And I'll 
talk to Nils Krieson.” 

“ Attagirl!" grinned Garry. “You 
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in llic darkness. lie grasped (lie bridle 
of Kay’s liorsc more lightly. 

“ Here’s where you gel down," he 
said a few moments later. “ Don’t 
try no tricks. lie’ll lie wailing for you, 
and I'll he watching.” 

Kay dismounted. ” What am I to 
do?” she asked. 

“ Step ahead through them hushes. 
You got to meet him alone." 

Kay moved forward, hesitated an 
instant, then went on resolutely. What 
did Nils want of her? 

But suddenly it was no longer dark. 
Out of the south a lambent flash of 
light came sweeping over the plains, 
and the rim of the risen sun appeared 
through the fogs—fogs so dense that 
Kay could see only a little distance 
about her. 

But she could see the dead men 
sprawled upon the ground, pierced by 
arrows, or with their skulls broken by 
the stones that lay everywhere about 
them. And in front were the forces 
of Nils I'.ricson, standing in a long 
and closely serried line. 

As Kay stood revealed to them, 
shouts came from their throats and 
they began to surge slowly forward. 

Ragged men, carrying long bows in 
their hands, with quivers upon their 
shoulders, filled with arrows. Men 
with slings, and bags of stones at their 
waists. The long line undulated like 
a snake, in places invisible through the 
fog, and again appearing, slowly en¬ 
circling Kay as she stood there. 

There was a movement in its midst. 
And out of it there issued the great 
form of Nils. 

H E was completely clad in one of 
the fifteenth century suits of 
armor from Jared’s house. It 
seemed to reflect, not the risen sun, 
but the unburnished copper of that 


fantastic moon that was dipping into 
the cast. 

Nils came slowly forward. He was 
armed only with the long sword lie 
held. So he had looked to Kay that 
dawn in her father’s hall. Incredible 
as he seemed, lie was somehow more 
real to the girl than her own father. 

Now all sound seemed to have 
ceased, save for the sudden twittering 
of a flock of birds that had come 
swooping down, wheeled, and flew off 
into the thickening fog. 

But another figure was approaching 
Kay. It was that of an elderly man 
with white side-whiskers, wearing a 
black swallowtail coat and what had 
once been a stiff shirt-front, but was 
now a mere mass of soggy, mud- 
stained tissues. It was the butler, 
Pompson. 

Pompson pushed past Kay. “ I’ve 
been with Miss Kay and Mr. Endcrby 
for thirteen years,” he said to Nils. 
“ Say what you have to say, and please 
speak loud. I’m a little hard of hear¬ 
ing.” 

Nils seemed not to have heard. He 
stood looking down at Kay. ” I told 
you I’d come back," he said. ” I’ve 
come—for you. You and me—you 
and me—since that last time I saw you 
in the courtroom, I’ve known it." 

His voice rang out: “The world’s 
come to an end now. This is going 
to be my world. I want you. Arc 
you coming with me, Kay?" 

Kay was a tall girl, but her head 
reached only to Nils’s shoulder. Her 
eyes were fixed on his. Deep down in 
her something was stirring, some in¬ 
stinct, perhaps the racial memory of 
some ancestress of centuries before 
who had left home and hearth in an¬ 
cient Britain at the bidding of such 
another man, to follow him overseas. 

“Where?" Kay whispered. 
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Nils nude the slightest motion of 
Ids head " Out there,” lie said. " Out 
there, across the sunlit plains. To the 
end of the world, to the edge of this 
new world, and over. Will you come 

"Yes.” Kay heard herself \vhis|>er. 
“ Yes, I'll come to the world's end with 

Nils’s arms were about her. And 
nothing else counted. All else had 
ceased to exist. All sound had ceased; 
the heavy sun and the giant moon 
leered down at that strange wooing 
through twin funnels in the mists. 

And then, suddenly, the spell was 
broken. Out of the distance (here 
came a clanking, grating sound, and 
through the hushes there appeared the 
snout of a caterpillar tractor, an army 
tank. The muzzles of two machine 
guns projected through the slits in 
front of it. 

And behind it appeared Tom Garry’s 
forces, creeping . forward cautiously 
from tree to tree. 

T HIS was the surprise that Garry 
had promised Jared F.nderby. 
The tank had lieen discovered in 
the ruins of the Army flying field, and 
it had been equipped with a super¬ 
charger, by means of which the com¬ 
bustible mixture was delivered to the 
cylinders at normal atmospheric 
density. But Garry, unable to bring 
the lank ii|>on the scene on the preced¬ 
ing night, had trusted loo rashly to his 
guards, and underestimated Nils’s 
strength. 

The huge mechanism rushed for¬ 
ward, sweeping' through the scrub and 
churning up the soggy soil. The ma¬ 
chine guns broke into a stuttering 
crescendo The lank did not make for 
Nils, but plunged straight forward to¬ 
ward the lines of his men, who began 


to fall beneath that steady stream of 
lead 

Nils uttered a wild cry and caught 
Kay by the shoulder. " You damned 
traitress!” he shouted. 

Old I’umpson tried to tear away his 
grasp upon the girl. Unarmed, he 
faced him, and the great sword that 
Nils was raising in his right hand Kay 
screamed, and tried to thrust herself 
between them. For a moment it looked 
as if Nils was going to cut l’ompson 
down. 

Kay saw what followed as in a 
dreadful vision. Nils's followers, re¬ 
duced to little groups, were putting up 
a desperate resistance. Stones and ar¬ 
rows, shot with amazing force under 
the lessened power of gravitation, went 
hurtling through the air. For a mo¬ 
ment it looked as if Nils’s forces might 
yet retrieve the situation. 

But his remnants broke under those 
leaden blasts, and the tank went churn¬ 
ing along the held, shooting into the 
fog, which alone saved the fugitives 
from annihilation. 

Nils stopped. The door of the tank 
had opened. Garry lea|ied out, yelling, 
and waving his arm toward him. A 
score of the police chief’s followers 
were coining up at a run. 

And then Nils laughed. A roar of 
mirth convulsed him and he swung his 
sword in a bright circle round his head 
while the guards, who were evidently 
under orders to take him alive, hesi¬ 
tated and drew together. 

Suddenly Nils turned and ran back 
to where Kay was standing. He seized 
her in his arms, as if she were a child, 
ran to where the horses were standing, 
dimly outlined in the fog, and swung 
her into the saddle of the nearest. 

Nils leaped up behind her. Again 
he laughed, and in a moment the ani¬ 
mal was speeding into the mists, while 
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loud cries of rage followed the fugi¬ 
tives. Kay could hear Garry’s voice 
raised in a high-pitched howl of fur)-'. 

Hut they were gone, speeding over 
the plains, with the white mist-wreaths 
round them, and (he dull sun above. 
And Kay, feeling Nifc’tS arm encircling 
her, turned and looked into his face. 

“ 1 didn’t trick you,” she cried. 
" And I’m no traitress, as you called 


CIIAPTKR XIII. 

THE FLOOD. 

A LMOST in a moment Nils and 
„ Kay had disappeared from sight 
in the fog, which was thickening 
every moment. Garry drove the tank 
furiously in pursuit, ditched it in a 
sharp declivity, where it churned up 
clods of mud in a futile effort to free 
itself. 

Garry leaped out again. “ Well, they 
got away.” he said to the gathering 
guards. “ But it won’t be for long. 
No use trying to follcr up that crowd 
now. Back to Hempstead!” 

Nils’s escape seemed to the guards a 
minor matter in the face of the victory 
they had achieved. The terrain was 
littered with dead and wounded men, 
victims of the machine guns. Roars 
of cheering greeted Garry's dictum, 
and the victorious force began to mar¬ 
shal itself and make its way back to 
town, Garry and his personal body¬ 
guard riding, the rest straggling along 
the pike, in very different spirits from 
the defeated troops of an hour or two 

Garry spurred his horse ahead with 
about two dozen mounted men about 
him. He knew what he planned to 
do, but as yet he had only communi¬ 
cated his intentions to a half-dozen of 


those who were closest to him—police¬ 
men from the Hempstead station. 

They clattered along the streets, 
straight through the hedge that bor¬ 
dered the rectory lawn, and drew rein. 
The time for the master stroke was 
ripe. 

" Where’s Rndcrby?” bawled Garry. 
" Go bring him here! Tell him I want 

The' guards yelled and started on 
the run toward the house. They came 
back, roaring with exultation, hustling 
Jared Enderby and Morgan Filson in 
their midst. 

Now it was clear to all. Townsmen 
and refugees who had been streaming 
onto the lawn set up a shout. 

“ Garry for boss!” they roared. 
’’ Put them out, Tom!” 

“You betclia!” grinned Garry. 
“Well, how about it, Enderby?” he 
asked, as Jared was dragged before 

Half-drugged from lack of sleep, 
Jared nevertheless faced Garry with¬ 
out a qualm of fear. 

" I might have known, you dog,” he 
said. " I might have known you’d be¬ 
tray me as you did Hannings.” 

Garry’s fist crashed into Jared’s 
face, sending him reeling backward. 
“ Take these guys away,” he roared. 
“ Put them in the basement under 
guard. They’re through. I’m boss of 
the world now—git that, fellers? Boss 
of the world!” 

During the short hour of daylight 
that remained, Hempstead went mad. 
Nils Ericson was beaten, his crew a 
mass of helpless fugitives. Garry had 
beaten them. A yelling mob sur¬ 
rounded the rectory, cheering him. 
They’d got a man in command now, 
in place of Enderby and Filson, under 
guard in the rectory basement. 

Most of the mob and guards were 
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drunk. Garry, dazed from want of 
sleep, drank freely, too, in liis head¬ 
quarters, which had been Jared's. He 
was planning the pursuit of Nils and 
Kay in the morning. The girl's escape 
had aroused his desire for her to the 
point of madness. 

Wasn't he boss of the world now? 
Couldn’t he have anything he wanted ? 
In his imagination he saw a police¬ 
man’s world, himself with a troop of 
underlings, issuing laws, restoring or¬ 
der out of chaos. A policeman’s world, 
and a man’s world ; only, w ith the limi¬ 
tations of his imagination, he saw it 
as a sort of glorified Mineola, in which 
he was police chief, judge, and law¬ 
giver. 

He strutted down to the basement 
where his two prisoners were confined 
under the charge of an armed guard. 
He saw them seated against the wall, 
by the light of a flickering candle. 

“ Stand up, you two!” he roared. 

Jared got upon his feet, and so did 
Morgan Filson, but there was no 
deference in Jared’s altitude. 

" That girl of yours has beat it with 
Nils Fricson,” Snarled Garry. 

"Good,” said Jared. “ I guess, she’ll 
be safer than in your hands, Garry.” 

Tom Garry glared. “ I’m the only 
man among you, Enderhy,” he 
shouted. “ Nothing don’t scare me. I 
ain’t feazed because the moon’s swelled 
up twelve times its nacheral size, and 
the sun sets in the north. Thai’s me, 
Tom Garry. I’m boss, and I’m stay¬ 
ing boss. 

" I’m holding you two hums till I 
-get her hack. Then I’ll tell you what 
I’m going to do with you.’* 

He turned and stalked out. His last 
threat had been characteristic of the 
policeman’s mind Suspense—uncer¬ 
tainty—those were the weapons that 
would break a man down. Enderby 


might be useful to him after he had 
caught Kay. He didn’t know vet. lie 
Was almost too tired to think. 

T HE fog had dissolved in a tor¬ 
rential downpour. A hurricane 
sprang up. The trees creaked 
and groaned and lashed their branches, 
and from the distance came sounds like 
the ripping oft of roofs. The huge 
copper moon had sunk in the east. 

"I didn’t trick you. Nils!” 

“ I know it, Kay. And it don’t mat¬ 
ter nohow. I love vou anvwavs.” 

Nils, in the saddle now, held her 
closely in his arms. For Kay, all the 
past had lx-en definitely swept away. 
Past and future were blended in this 
present. She leaned back against Nils’s 
shoulder. 

“Where are you taking me?” she 
asked as the horse picked its way slow¬ 
ly through the utter darkness. 

" We got a hangout, near your 
home. Those fellers with me wasn’t 
gangsters. They're the ordinary coun¬ 
try folks. We were going into Hemp¬ 
stead when Garry’s men attacked us. 
We want to start the world again, a 
world of decent folks and homes and 
peacefulness. And we can do it. 
They’ll come back, what’s left of them 
I’ll gel an armv again Rut there’ll 
be no peace while Garry’s at large ” 
" Mv father’s at the head of things,” 
said Kav. 

" Yeah, hut he don’t understand 
This is a new world that's started. 
Garry stands for all the past, with its 
violence, and fellers starving in the 
streets. I’m going to make a new 
world for decent folks to live in.” 

Rain began to fall, a gusty wind 
swept over the plains, rising in a few 
minutes to hurricane force Nils 
reined in and looked for shelter, but 
nothing was visible through the dark- 
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ness, except the edge of that huge 
moon, rising in the west again, after 
a bare half-hour below the horizon. 
The force of the wind made progress 
almost impossible. 

“ We got to find shelter,” said Nils, 
slipping from his horse and lifting Kay 
down. For a moment their lips clung 
together. 

Then, of a sudden, the sickle of 
copper in the west was blotted out by 
what looked like a dark wall. House- 
high, it came sweeping onward, a wall 
of water that broke upon woman and 
man and horse and swept them away 
upon its furious, foaming crest. 

The tidal bore, piled up by the 
gravitation of the moon, had struck 
full on the south shore of Long Island, 
from Freeport to Massapequa. Sweep¬ 
ing across the flats, it broke upon the 
higher ground about Hempstead, hard¬ 
ly diminished in violence. 

It was the staunchness of the old 
rectory, and perhaps the obstructing 
houses on either side of the narrow 
street on which it stood that enabled 
it to hold firm. Twenty feet high, the 
flood roared about the rectory, hurling 
an avalanche of demolished limbers, 
bricks, and stones against it, and 
smashing through doors and windows. 
Branches, whipped from the trees, 
went sailing through the air. 

As the torrent came pouring through 
the cellar window, the guard yelled 
and ran for the stairs. Jared Fndcrby 
and Morgan Filson followed him. The 
three fought their way upward 
through a raging cataract and gained 
the ground floor of the rectory. 

The terrified maids were screaming 
from the second story, but the flood 
was already receding. On the ground 
fl<x>r it was no more than neck high. 
Jared and Morgan Filson fought their 
way to the higher ground at the rear 


of the house and. half swimming, half 
wading, made for the heights alx>ve. 

A wail of fear seemed to come from 
all directions simultaneously. A single 
note, broken into component parts, 
shrill shrieks of women, and the deep¬ 
er cries of men. The streets were filled 
with a shrieking, terror-stricken 
throng. 

Jared paused, waist-deep in the re¬ 
ceding flood, and grasped his com¬ 
panion. He pointed northward. " Sand 
Point,” he gasped. "If we can get 
far enough l>efore the sun comes up—" 

"And what then?” 

" It’s home to me. And maybe that 
cur Ericson has taken Kay there. Garry 
said his hangout was somewhere in 
that direction. I'd like to kill him if 
I can. Anyway, I’d like to die in my 
own home, Filson.” 

O VERWHELMED with the need 
of sleep, Tom Garry had gone 
upstairs to Kay's room, placing 
his most trusted guard in the corridor, 
since he had no desire to risk a coun¬ 
ter-coup on the part of any of Jared’s 
followers. Only an hour or so of sleep, 
and he would be awake and alert 
again. 

He had half-dreamed that he would 
find Kay there, though he knew it was 
madness. The sight of the empty 
room, the faint, elusive perfume in it, 
stung him to madness. But at sunrise 
he would lead out a troop of picked 
men and regain her, and make an end 
of the remnants of Nils’s band. 

The shock and roar of the deluge 
and the screaming of the women in 
the other rooms awakened him. The 
water was swirling almost to the win¬ 
dow. But Garry had sense enough to 
watch its progress, and. when he saw 
that it was subsiding, to wait till its 
force was spent, and the height of the 
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water only a foot or so above the 

Then he ran down, to find the rec¬ 
tory deserted The cellar was brim¬ 
ming, hnt whether or not his prisoners 
had esca|>cd he couldn't know, proba¬ 
bly for hours. 

He wasn't thinking of them. KayS 
he must'get her back before anything 
else. And he waded out of the front 
door into a desolate world, lit by the 

A frightful scene of destruction met 
his eyes. The bodies of drowned 
horses lay here and there, entangled in 
the heaps of debris pijed up by the 
water. The street itself was hardly 
recognizable. Roadway and sidewalks 
had disappeared, and in their place 
was a deep channel through which 
swirled a furious torrent of water. 
Nearly every house had been tom 
from its foundations, and the timbers 
were piled up in ruins. And broad 
sheets of water extended between them 
in all directions. 

Cries came from the ruins, and here 
and there were groups of people, 
gathered on the rooftops of the houses 
that still remained. 

Suddenly Garry perceived a party 
of some twenty guards riding in. pick¬ 
ing their way along the edge of the 
channel. They consisted of a patrol 
he had sent out in a vain attempt to 
follow up Nils’s defeated forces 
through the fogs. They had escaped 
the flood, and were now making their 
way back to headquarters. 

Here and there, too, little clusters 
of guards were trying to wade back 
through the water to the rectory. 

Garry stood on the height, where 
had been the now up-rooted hedge, and 
called to the riders. They rode up to 
him, formed in double line at his ges- 
tue, looking like men stunned. 


" There's been a flood,’’ Garry 
shouted. “ Hempstead’s been pretty 
well wiped out. Enderby’s dead. I’m 
bo-s of this planet now. You git that, 
fellers? 

" We got to git that F.ricson and the 
girl, Kay Enderbv. They’ll be making 
for Ericsnn’s hangout near Sand 
Point We’re going to foller them and 
git them This here is going to be 
my world.” 

So Nils .had said to Kav. So the 
fight was to he staged ltotween the old 
and the new—between the old concep¬ 
tion of arbitrary power and the newer 
one that Nils had voiced, of a free 
world of free men and women. 

“ There’s enough of us to clean up 
Ericson and his crowd,” said Garry. 
’’ There ain’t nothing left of them but 
a pack of skunks skulking in the scrub. 
And there’s women among them. 
They’re ours. Each of you guys, he’s 
going to be a king now. and I’m the 
boss king. We’re the lords of creation. 

“ We’re going to git all the ammu¬ 
nition that’s left in the police station. 
And then we’re riding!” 


CHAPTER XIV. 

THE TRAITOR. 

N ILS gripped Kay fiercely in his 
arms as the crest of the tidal 
torrent swept them from the 
horse and drove them on its foaming 
breast. He had just time to draw in 
a great chestful of air before he was 
submerged, and fighting madly to gain 
the surface. 

It seemed as if his lungs would 
burst, while steel hands seemed to tear 
at Kay in the endeavor to wrench her 
from his grasp. He felt his senses 
leaving him—and yet he fought with 
all the berserk instinct of his nature. 
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This was the fight that called out every 
latent |>ower in him, and the flood was 
a human enemy, striving to wrest away 
the woman he wanted. 

Then, suddenly, the force of the tor¬ 
rent slackened. The tidal bore had 
spent its force. Nils swam now, sup¬ 
porting Kay’s head on his shoulder. 
Presently lie felt Itoltom under him. 

He stood upon his feet, he waded 
through the Hood of lapping waters 
until he reached the edge of the tide. 
He sank down on a hank and looked 
eagerly into Kay's face. 

Her eyes were closed, she seemed 
inanimate. He flung a handful of 
water into her face sharply, he jerked 
her arms up, then down, in a first-aid 
movement. And suddenly she gasped, 
she breathed. Her eyes opened, stared 
into his, and then she knew him. 

" Nils!” she gasped. 

" It's all right,” said Nils. “ We 
won through. Lie still and rest.” 

In the west the sickle of the great 
copper moon was growing into a half- 
circle. The sun would soon be up 
again. Day and night, following each 
other in liewildcring alternation—what 
did these matter now that Kay was 
alive? This was Nils’s'world—a man's 
world. 

" Can you go on ?” 

“ I—think so. How far away is it?” 

* We must be pretty close to the 
place now,” said Nils. 

The sun had risen once more and 
they could see what had happened. The 
sea flood, coming from the south, had 
cloven a path right into the heart of 
Long Island, still a roaring torrent, 
with stretches of mud on either side 
of it where the waves lapped at the 
crumbling soil. To the left all was 
chaos, earth and sea inextricably con¬ 
founded ; on the right grass grew, trees 
stood, and here and there a house ap¬ 


peared. Pi ill there was no sign of any 

As they approached the hilly coun¬ 
try to the north it gradually became 
evident that the very vegetation was 
changing. Strange, unknown, dowel - 
less plants, with enormous, bullions 
roots were springing up, and, though 
it was autumn, the grass had become 
a vivid green. Huge, multicolored 
fungi had sprung up everywhere, and 
ferns with enormous fronds were 
pushing up through the damp soil. 
Vines twisted through the under¬ 
growth. Flocks of birds flew high 
overhead, with a velocity that made 
them nothing hut blurred, moving 

Nils helped Kay through the tangled 
undergrowth, until of a sudden they 
emerged upon a road. A little farther 
on they came upon the outlying houses 
of the village. 

F.very house had been burned to the 
ground, the whole place was a ruin; 
there was nothing in sight except an 
enormous prowling dog that slunk 
away into the scrub. A dog looking 
like a fox-terrier, but as big as a Great 

But of a sudden three human figures 
came into sight where a dirt road 
turned into the tarred one. Hidden 
by the high undergrowth, they were 
barely fifty paces apart when they ap¬ 
peared. They stopped and stared at 
Nils and Kay. It was Kay who recog¬ 
nized them first. 

“ Dad!” she cried, rushing forward. 
And she flung her arms about the neck 
of the draggled figure that had once 
been the immaculate Jared. 

"Dad, Nils saved me. He's taking 
me to a place of refuge. How did you 
get here?” 

Jared, speechless with emotion, 
could only grip Kay light in his arms. 
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It was the third figure that answered. 

" B e KK' n K >' ollr pardon, Miss Kay, I 
took the liberty of following when von 
rode away with Mr. F.ricson, to make 
sure you were all right. I was com¬ 
pelled to ascend a tall tree when the 
flood came, and afterwards I was for¬ 
tunate enough to meet Mr. Endcrby 
and Mr. Filson, so we came on to¬ 
gether.” 

T HE church was the only struc¬ 
ture standing in the village, and 
that was a heap of charred 
beams, and looked as if it might top¬ 
ple over at any moment. Nils led the 
way to the rear, where was a flight of 
steps running down to the basement, 
piled high with debris. He scrambled 
down and pushed at a heavy door. 

At first it resisted all his efforts to 
open it. He set his shoulder against 
it ; suddenly it yielded. 

A man was standing behind it, a 
heavy crowbar in his hand, his eyes 
staring and mad with fear. Kay ut¬ 
tered a cry as she recognized Walter 
Ferrand. 

Nils caught the heavy implement 
and wrested it away. He thrust Waller 
backward. Behind him appeared a 
second man, white stubble on his face, 
the remnants of a golfing suit hanging 
grotesquely altout him. 

Kay recognized the Reverend Philip 
Haynes in the half-darkness of the cel¬ 
lar. But tile rector was a very dif¬ 
ferent individual from the jovial, 
ruddy-faced man who had plaved golf 
with Jared at the country club Ob¬ 
sessed with the idea that lie had failed 
in his religious duties, he had somehow 
found the shelter, and had remained 
there ever since, totally unstrung. 

Walter, fleeing on horseback from 
the scene of battle, had been flung 
from his mount and stunned. He had 


been discovered by a small party of 
Nils's men who were escaping, and had 
been brought back. Nils’s men were 
now scouring the country in search of 

No gangsters these, as Nils had said, 
1ml countrymen, bewildered by the 
world catastrophe, who had turned in¬ 
stinctively to Nils as their leader. 

In the dark of that night, with the 
big copper moon shining through an 
aperture in the cellar wall, they talked 

“ I’m going to get my men,” said 
Nils. "We’ll best Garry yet. Once 
he’s out of the way we’ll have peace 
and order. I’m willing to serve under 
you, Mr. F.nderby.” 

" You’re the man in charge, Eric- 
son,” answered Jared. " I tried and 
failed. They know you and they trust 
you. I thought I was a little tin god 
on my own. Now I’ve learned to take 
orders. In these times we want a man 
like you!” 

Nils stood up in his armor. " I’m 
ready to take the job, Mr. F.nderby,” 
he said. " After we're through, I guess 
there won't be no more lighting. Nor 
no more one man giving orders to an¬ 
other. Only a new world to make 
over. That's my idea of what’s going 
to be.” 

Kay went to Nils’s side ’’Come 
safely bark,” she said. “ I shall be 

round his neck and she raised her lips 
to Ins. So, perhaps, the Viking women 
sent their men away u|M>n their 
voyages overseas 

N ILS had promised to he hack 
with some of his men In the 
nest noon Jared, Filso.g and 
Pompson dozed, worn out In their 
journey. So did Kay She dreamed 
that she was back at Sand Point. Her 
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mother was with her, dressing to go 
to Mineola, to attend the trial. They 
had argued bitterly whether there hail 
been two burglars in the room or 
three . . . 

Only Walter Fcrrand remained 
awake. In his terror, one overpower¬ 
ing instinct had taken possession of 
him—to get back to the house at Sand 
Point. Once there, it seemed to him 
as if the whole scene would vanish like 
a dream, that the old life would begin 

It was insanity. His mind had 
cracked, as the minds of many others 
had. But in that gloomy cellar phan¬ 
tasmal terrors beset him. Suppose 
Garry discovered them there. Suppose, 
on the contrary, he could find Garry, 
talk reasonably to him, proffer him his 
brains and services in return for Kay I 

He had seen Kay and Nils embrac¬ 
ing, and he knew that he had been 
definitely discarded. Did he love her? 
No I He would have admitted that. 
But she stood for the old order that 
had passed away, pleasant afternoons 
at the country club, evenings at Jared 
Enderby's house—something that he 
made himself imagine could still be 
restored, if only he could get away. 

Softly he rose to his feet and crept 
toward the cellar entrance. He 
squeezed through the partly open door 
and clambered up the dibris outside. 

The fog was very thick. The sun 
was sinking into the north, a dim, red 
ball, barely discernible. The huge 
moon burned westward of the zenith. 
In a few minutes it would be dark. 

"Kay! Kay!” whimpered Waller; 
then, squaring his shoulders with weak 
ferocity, he struck north along the 
road in the direction of Jared Ender¬ 
by's house. 

And it seemed incredible to him that 
the house was still standing. lie could 


sec it, in the last few moments before 
the red glow of the climbing moon re¬ 
placed the daylight. Square on its low 
eminence, just as if nothing had 
changed, and all had been a dream. 

Walter Fcrrand struggled on in the 
red moonlight, past the last houses of 
the village, toward the house that stood 
silhouetted upon the rise above him. 

There came the sudden clatter of 
horses’ hoofs from the side road. 
Roars of laughter, two women scream¬ 
ing. Before Walter could find a hid¬ 
ing place, the cavalcade was sweeping 
down upon him. 

It consisted of Garry and his troop. 
They had taken up their quarters in 
Jared’s house, and, after drinking 
freely of his vintages, had set out on 
a foray, resulting in the capture of two 
Polish women whom they had found 
hiding in the basement of one of the 
ruined houses. 

Before Walter could leap aside, 
Garry, at the head of the procession, 
had sighted him. He drove his horse 
at him, while Waller stood rooted to 
the ground in terror. 

“ Here’s one of that bunch, fellers!’’ 
roared Garry. “ Why, it’s that Fer- 
rand guy I” He went into shouts of 
laughter. He leaned toward Walter 
over his horse’s neck. 

“ I know you, you hellion,” he 
shouted. “ So you thought you’d made 
your getaway, huh? Git a rope, fel¬ 
lers, and brace him to my bridle. 
Where did you come from, huh?” 
Sudden suspicion shot from the police 

’’ I was coming to find you,” bab¬ 
bled Walter. " I know where Jared 
F.nderby and Kay arc hiding. And I 
can get you Nils Ericson.” 

Garrv bristled. “What’s that? You 
take us to them, and—” 

“If I take you, will you give mo 
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Kav and let me work with you? You’ll 
need a mail like me. And you won't 
harm anv of them ? I thought we could 
—we could make a treaty—" 

"Treaty? Suits me,” roared Garry. 
" You show me where they arc, and 
the world's yours!" 

S O deep was Kay’s sleep she heard 
no sounds without until l’omp- 
son’s hand upon her shoulder 
awakened her. 

" Miss Kay, keep <|uiel,” hissed the 
butler's voice in her ear. " Don't move 
or utter a sound.” . 

The air outside was tilled with 
drunken shouts and blasphemies, the 
clatter of hoofs. 

"What is it?" muttered Morgan 
Filson, half awake. 

” Keep quiet, Mr. Filson. Mr. Fn- 

" Where’s Walter?" whispered Kay. 
“ I can’t find him,” muttered Pomp- 

Pompson guessed the truth only too 
well. Old Haynes had awakened in 
his corner and was muttering a prayer. 
Kay clung to the butler. “Nils! That 
isn’t Nils!" she whispered. 

Men were shouting at the cellar en¬ 
trance. The door swung open, admit¬ 
ting a gust of wind and a great shaft 
of red moonlight. And then Kay 
screamed as, in that red light, she saw 
Garry and Walter standing in the 
cellar entrance, and men behind them. 

Pompson snatched up the crowbar 
and ran at Garry, who dodged the fall¬ 
ing iron, pulled his pistol, and snap|>ed 
the trigger. The roar of the discharge 
filled the cave. Pompson dropped 

“There they are!” yelled Garry, 
]>ointing to the girl, Jared and Filson, 
and the old minister. “ You fellers,” 
he addressed the group behind him. 


" wait for that dumb Swede. We’ll 
lake this lot along with us.” ' 

Kay, incapable of resistance, 
swooned as he caught her up in his 
anus and carried her up the steps, 
while Jared Fndcrhy and Morgan Fil- 
son were hustled along by Garry’s 
satellites. 

Old Haynes, who seemed unaware 
of what was taking place, they left 
contemptuously beside the prostrate 
form of Pompson. 


CHAPTFK XV. 


T UI? sun was just above the 
southern horizon when Nils re- 

(ifleen men whom he had encountered, 
making their way back to the hangout. 

Once—how long ago?—these men 
had been small storekeepers, garage 
men, farmers; now they had reverted 
to something primitive, the common 
human type, as it exists when (he 
veneer of civilization has been stripped 
away. Most of them had managed to 
get their womenfolk into hiding in the 
scrub country eastward, but some were 
burning with the desire for vengeance 
for those whom they had lost at the 
hands of the gangsters whom they 
identified in their minds with Garry’s 

Ragged men, armed with bows and 
slings which Nils had (aught them 
how to make Stones that would lly 
almost with the velocity of a bullet, 
with the decreased force of gravita¬ 
tion, and arrows, feathered with the 
plumage of barnyard fowls, that would 
pierce a man or a horse at a hundred 
yards. 

Nils ran down to the shelter. Old 
Pompson (ottered toward him, bleed- 
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Jrtjj from a bullet wound that had laid 
one temple open. 

" Garry’s got them,” he moaned. 
“ Miss Kay and the master and Mr. 
I'il on He’s taken them away—a 
half-hour ago, I think. I don’t know. 
He—shot me!” 

Nils was outside the structure with 
two hounds. “ They’ve taken them 
away!" he shouted. ” If we can’t see 
them from the rise, they'll lie in En- 
derhy’s house. It's a fight to the fin¬ 
ish—and we’ve got to save them, if 
it ain’t loo late. If it is—” 

They raced along the road to the 
rise from which, in the morning sun¬ 
light, the flats were visible beneath 
them. There were no signs of any 
movement. But the trail of horses in 
the muddy road ran straight to and 
from Jared Enderby’s house. 

Inside it, one could have seen the 
work of the looters at a glance, and 
it was typical of its kind in its sense¬ 
less vandalism. 

The large rug had been fouled with 
mud and tossed aside, a suit of armor 
had been toppled over and hacked with 
axes, chairs and tables had liecn 
smashed out of sheer lust of destruc¬ 
tion. Hangings and curtains had liecn 
pulled from their supports and torn 
into strips. 

The crystal electrolier that hung in¬ 
side the entrance had been made a 
target for bullet practice, and globes 
and crystal pieces lay in a wide range 
about the muddied hardwood floor. 

G ARRY pulled Kay from her sad¬ 
dle. lifted her in his arms and 
carried her within. lie placed 
her on the ripped couch that stood on 
one side of the hall. He tried to force 
some liquor from a flask down her 

He looked at her gloatingly. He 


had her in his [lower at last, and every¬ 
thing that stood between him and un¬ 
limited power had been swept away. 

lie heard her mutter Nils’s name, 
and a curious impulse toward self- 
revelation mastered him. 

Garry had been a jx3liccn1.an all his 
life. Not a bad mail hitherto, as his 
kind went. He had risen to his po¬ 
sition by unflinching courage and de¬ 
votion to duty. His code was loyally 
to his organization, a sort of tribal 
virtue. Beyond that—nothing. And 
now that the old world had been swept 
away, because he had not imagination 
enough to adapt himself to the new, 
he was still the policeman, but no 
longer restricted by law. 

Visions of limitless flower, of a 
glorified police rulership of the world, 
beset him. And yet something in him 
demanded that lie justify himself to 
Kay. 

“ You listen to me,” he said. “ I 
ain’t a fool nor a coward. I'm a man 
in a man's world, same as it's always 
going to be. Us here are the bosses, 
and I'm the kingpin boss. I’m going 
to round up them skulkers in the scrub, 
same as the Injuns was rounded up. 
They’re going to work for me. And 
I'm going to build me a palace in 
Hempstead and build up law and or¬ 
der. I’m going to make this world 
over. You and me, Kay, because I 

” Yeah, that day you come into the 
office at Mincola, you looked at me 
like I was the dirt under your feet. 
Them days is gone. You’re mine, be¬ 
cause I’m taking you, and lemme tell 
you, if it wasn’t me, it would be some 
of my crowd. You're lucky. As for 
your sweetie, Nils Ericson, I’m going 
to pul him on the spot. Maybe you’ll 
cry a little, but it ain’t no sense cry¬ 
ing for a dead man.” 
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Kay was huddled up on the couch, 
her eyes half-closed. She muttered 
Nils’s name again, as if she hadn’t 
heard what Garry was saying. Garry 

" I’m going to take you up to one 
of the rooms where you can rest,” he 
said. " Nohodv won’t disturb you 
there. You think it over. Keep them 
squawkers quiet!” he shouted to the 
guards, who, befuddled with Jared’s 
liquor, were baiting their two women 
captives. “Git out of here!” 

The words died on his lips as shouts 
came from the men on guard be¬ 
fore the house. Garry leaped to 
his feet and ran to the entrance. 
The sun was already high in the 
sky; eastward, the huge moon was 
descending. Over the lawn some 
twelve or fifteen men were running, 
bows across their shoulders or slings in 
their hands, and at their head, his 
blond hair blowing back in the breeze, 
was Nils. 

"F.ricson! We got them! Wipe 
them out, fellers!” shouted Garrv 

The guards came reeling out. There 
was a scattering of shots, and one of 
Nils’s men dropped. Then stones and 
arrows began to fly, hurling into the 
packed mass of Garry’s men. 

Some half-dozen of them dropped, 
killed on the spot or maimed by the 
deadly missiles Garry frothed inco¬ 
herent curses as he swung (lie heavy 
pistol in his hand and fired. Hut no 
more of Nils’s men fell. 

He looked about him and found 
himself alone. His guards had fled. 

G AKKY’S cool head was his chief 
asset. He ran back into the 
house and snatched Kav up in 
his arms. He carried her to the rear, 
where the guards were scrambling 
frantically into their saddles. 


Cursing, he thrust his way into their 
midst, swung Kay up on one of the 
horses and leaped up behind her just 
as Nils’s men came streaming past the 
house. 

In a moment he had the reins in his 
hand and was riding in the wake of his 
defeated band. He turned and yelled 
defiance. 

In another minute he was well be¬ 
yond pursuit, and galloping along the 
dirt road in the direction of Hemp¬ 
stead. Ahead of him, unhampered by 
the double burden that his horse car¬ 
ried, the guards were in full flight But 
Garry’s fears fell from him as he saw 
Nils and his men in impotent pursuit. 

Once back at Hempstead, Garry 
would rally the remainder of his 
forces, get the machine gun from the 
rectory, perhaps retrieve the foundered 
tank. This defeat had been a mere 
incident. And he still had Kay. 

He struck her brutally across the 
face as she tried to leap from the horse. 

" I got you,” he bellowed. “ And 
I’ll get that big feller of yours yet. 
Hell, what’s this!” 

The plains before him were black 
with people. They consisted of the 
inhabitants of I iempstead, who had 
fled in panic after the recession of the 
flood. One thought inspired them all 
—to get away, somewhere into the 
depths of the countryside, where food 
might be had, security from the perils 
that had beset them 

Garry rode, now a full quarter-mile 
behind the fleeing remnants of his 
gang, scowling as lie saw the mass of 
fugitives drifting aimlessly across the 
plains. 

Then, of a sudden, a distant, roar¬ 
ing sound came to his ears, increasing 
in volume, until it sounded as if an 
express train was rushing in on him 
at full speed. The fogs were thin, and, 
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looking southward, to his horror Garry 
saw the whole landscape seeming to 
quiver and raise itself like a mountain 
wall. 

Then it subsided under a mighty 
crest of water that came pouring 
northward. 

It was, in fact, the tide raised by the 
giant moon, and now become periodi¬ 
cal. Forty feet high, the tidal bore, 
coming from miles away in the Atlan¬ 
tic deeps, was sweeping up the chan¬ 
nel that it had already carved for 
itself. 

From Freeport to Hempstead, and 
onward toward the hills of the north 
shore it roared in a mighty deluge. 

That deluge had spent the greater 
part of its force by the time it reached 
the neighborhood of Sand Point. The 
crest of the wave had rushed, foam¬ 
ing and churning, into the channel that 
it had carved out, to spend its force 
against the foot of the hills, where it 
was already breaking in a hundred 
rillets of foam. 

But a long arm reached out between 
Garry and his men, who had crossed 
it only a few moments before the ad¬ 
vent of the deluge. A torrent seventy 
or eighty feet in width, roaring along 
a gully that it had deepened on the 
day before; a stream swift as a mill- 
race and utterly impassable by man or 

On the farther side of this the rem¬ 
nants of Garry’s guards were already 
mingling with the fugitives from 
Hempstead. And all were lining up 
along the farther bank of the torrent, 
watching. 

It was odd that no one shouted. No 
voice was raised. Silently the throng 
gathered to witness the spectacle of the 
solitary rider, with the helpless girl in 
front of him. 

And behind, coming on on foot. 


Nils’s men, and Nils leading them in 
his armor. 

For the first lime in his life Garry 
had the sense of being absolutely alone. 
On the other side of the torrent lay 
empire, power, dominion; on the near 
side—death! 

C URSES broke from his mouth. 
He looked to right and left of 
him. No chance of escape, un¬ 
less he rode into the hills and sought 
to round that arm of foaming water, 
and so reach the farther side. It could 
be done, burdened though Garry’s 
horse was with the two riders. But 
if he did that, if he sought safety in 
such flight, Garry knew that he would 
be discredited among his followers. 

For Nils was coming on alone, 
ahead of his followers, as if he meant 
to challenge him to single combat And 
Garry was no coward. 

The sight of this man, who had es¬ 
caped him at Mineola, roused all his 
fighting rage. He felt that he was in 
an arena, formed by the hollow of the 
valley, with the spectators crowded on 
one side; that all depended on his kill¬ 
ing Nils and ending the struggle at a 
blow. Besides, with Nils gone, his fol¬ 
lowers would lose heart. 

So, at least, Garry reasoned. 

Nils had signaled to his men to fall 
back. Yes, he was coming on alone, 
his only weapon the sword he carried. 
Garry grinned. With a curse he 
dropped Kay from his saddle and rode 
forward to meet his enemy. 

’’ Come on, you dawg!" he bawled. 
"If you’re a man and not jest a yallcr 
dawg, come on and fight me. I’ll meet 

Nils was coming on, slowly, inevita¬ 
bly, the mighty berserk spirit gather¬ 
ing itself beneath the mantle of im¬ 
passivity it was wont to wear. Garry 
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measured the distance lietween them. 
Kitty paces—forty—thirty—twenty- 
five. 

Suddenly lie drew his pistol, aimed, 
and fired. The shot went true. lie 
saw the starred crack on the old 
armor; he saw Nils reel under the 
shock. Then a trickle of hlood from 

Then Nils was coming on again. 

Garry fired and missed, fired and 
missed, spurred his horse madly, try¬ 
ing to ride Nils down. 

He fired his last shot, and the helmet 
swung sidewise on Nils’s head. Then, 
just as the horse’s hoofs upreared to 
ride Nils down, the sword swung 
round Nils’s head in a great, flashing 

A cry came from Nils’s lips—a sin¬ 
gle cry. The flash of the sword formed 
only a half-circle now. The weapon 
dropped at Nils’s side. Hut Garry was 
down, and the riderless horse was gal¬ 
loping madly across the valley. 

Garry was down, the trunk of what 
had lieen a man, sprawled flat against 
the reddening sword. And suddenly a 
yell broke simultaneously from the 
throats of the watching scores. Per¬ 
haps they had seen a symbol in that 
armored form that now leaned heavily 
upon the sword—yet not of war, but 
of the new world that was to lie. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

THE NEW WOltl.D 
HE village was fully a mile away 
from Jancd Knderby’s house at 
Sand Point, yet the sound of 
saws and hammers came quite distinct¬ 
ly through the triple atmosphere. 

That was one of the strange things 
to which mankind was grow ing accus¬ 
tomed That, and the two-hour day- 


and-night periods, and the enormous 
moon overhead. The daily sweep of 
the tidal bore, which had divided Long 
Island in two. 

The strange new vegetation, palm- 
like trees growing with incredible 
speed. The fogs, and the increased 
fertility of the ground, and the 
perpetual summer, so that already the 
wheat, sown three weeks (old time) 
earlier, was licginning to show the ear. 

Hempstead and all the towns west 
of the tidal flood had been evacuated, 
hut there was room for all in the fertile 
reaches of eastern Long Island, and 
homes were going up daily, trees were 
being felled, the ground sown. 

Poverty had been banished, money 
was as yet unknown; all the machine 
implements of the old order had been 
destroyed, but the accumulated knowl¬ 
edge of centuries survived. It was the 
youth of a new world, of a world still 
to be explored, a world set free, and 
governed only loosely by an elected 
Council. 

Jared Enderby and the Reverend 
Philip Haynes were passing one of the 
rusted trains stalled on the tracks, now 
overgrown with palm scrub. 

“ And to think I ever wanted to take 
one of those things and go into New 
York every day!” he said. He clap|ied 
the rector on the back. " Man, I’m 
alive!” he said. “Hut I'll tell you 
what's the queerest thing of all. That 
last drive of mine was exactly eight 
hundred yards. I stepped it off. We’ll 
have to double the length of the links, 
or set somebody to work to make a 
heavier golf ball.” 

O LD Pompson, dozing on the ter¬ 
race, was aroused by Walter 
Kerrand and the chauffeur, 
Jenkins. 

Walter was a chastened man. The 
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old Hint incss had disappeared for¬ 
ever. Ami lie was happy, h'or he had 
found himself, and. if the discovery 
had not been a pleasing one, at least he 
was under no self-illusions any more. 

Waller had lieen working with one 
of the crews that were constructing the 
new houses at the foot of the hill.*. 

“ Well. Pompson, ready to he liest 
man at the ceremony?" hawlcd Jenkins 
in the butler's car. 

"What's that?” yelled I’ompson. 

“ There’s a wedding scheduled for 
nightfall You ain’t forgotten it, have 

I’ompson got up “ I have not for¬ 
gotten it, Mr Jenkins." he replied 
severely, adjusting the bandage alxmt 
his forehead. “The question is 
whether the ironing maid has dried my 
shirt properly. Linen seems to dry 
very slowly, what with these fogs and 

lie made his way into the house and 
up the stairs. The sun was low in the 
north when Kay came into the house 
with Nils. She looked as radiant as 
every bride is expected to be. 

Nils had recovered quickly from the 
chest wound caused by Garry’s bullet, 
TIIE 


hut he w,as slill pale and walked a lit¬ 
tle feebly. Jared and the Reverend 
Philip came up the steps. 

“All set for the wedding. Kay?” 
her father asked. " Sure you’re not 
going to regret it ?’’ 

Kay only smiled anil clung to Nils’s 
arm. And, a minute later, an appari¬ 
tion came down the stairs, with slow 
and sedate steps. 

It was Pompson, resplendent in his 
evening clothes, with a shirt-front 
starched stiff, and immaculate llis 
while whiskers had l>ccn combed until 
they shone 

As the rector look his stand at the 
table in the hall, men and women from 
the village began slipping through the 
open doorway. Nils, Kay, and Jared 
took up their stations 

’’ Friends,” said the Reverend Phil¬ 
ip. “ it is written that heaven and earth 
shall pass away. Whether that prophe¬ 
cy has been fulfilled as yet, it is not 
for me to say. Hut this is one of the 
things that shall never pass away.” 

Far off, invisible against the glow of 
the setting sun, the faint wraith of the 
comet was speeding on its way into 
outer space. 

END. 


U V V 

Birds Build Own Incubator 

“JplIE Australian brush turkeys are dumb in some rcs|>ects, hut they know 
enough not to waste their time selling on eggs like all the rest of their 
feathered sisters. They build huge heaps of green leaves and plants, forming 
a kind of hotbed. When the decaying plants have generated the proper 
amount of heat, holes are dug and the eggs deposited in the mound. Each 
day the mother bird returns to keep the dirt loose above the eggs, making 
certain that the newly hatched poults will be able to reach the surface. And 
when they do hatch, olf they go to some tree-lop, independent of mama and 
papa—only a few hours old, but out in (lie world on their own 

/•’. Stanley Rcnshaw. 
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